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GUTBRATUBB. 


MOUNT SKIDDAW. 
nY N. H. MICHELL, AUTHOR OF “AN ESSAY ON WOMAN,” THE “ SaxoN’s 
DAUGHTER,” Kc, 
Oh, that my tongue could tell what now I feel! 
My bosom, like some fountain, brimmeth o'er 
With straggling thoughts that words may not reveal: 
I can but gaze, and tremble, and adore. 
Thou mountain! where I stand, so huge and hoar! 
Valleys and plains that mock the straining eye ! 
Old Ocean rolling on the distant shore ! 
And, arching all, thou vast eternal sky ! 
My spirit, lost, absorbed, but murmurs—what am I? 


Yet are we told this earth was made for man: 
Ay, what is matter, glorious though it be? 
Can aught around think, feel, or move one span? 
Rather to Him who framed it bend thy knee ; 
Whose word could melt to nothing all we see ; 
Whose breath lives in us, an eternal fire : 
Yes, we can pass o'er yon far-shining sea, 
Drink bliss from Nature's charms, that never tire, 
And make the earth our own, till sense and thought expire. 


Expire? shall death dissolve the kindred tie 
That links my soul, majestic scenes, to you! 

Shall the enfranchised spirit heavenward fly 
And bid to all on earth a long adieu! 

Or may we be permitted still to view { 
The haunts of childhood, and the seats of age? 

Hover round those we loved, and all we knew? 
A mystery this to moralist and sage : 

Yet on this mighty mount, such thoughts my heart engage. 


AUGUST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** LONGINUS,” Xe. 

The scarlet poppies skirt the ripening corn, 

Wave tothe breeze its masses like the sea ; 
The tiny rustic sallies, with the dawn, } 

To keep from pilfering birds the produce free. 
The sun's own flower, its oriflamb display'd, 

Turns with the day-god’s triumph throughthe spheres ; 
The lady*s bower in jessamine array'd, 

The lady there, bess, beautiful appears ! 
The early apple now, and now the pear, 

The orchard-trees make tempting to the sight ; 
The asters dazzle in the gay parterre ; | 

The many-coloured dablia glows in light. 
And now the reapers toil; the sheaves are bound ; 
The harvest wains drag home; feasting and songs go round. 

—_— 


THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 
Passages from the Diary of a late London Physician. 
Cuaprer xvit.—[Conciuded from the last Albion.) 


I called in the evening—according to the promise I had made to Mrs. Elliott | 
—on her husband, to see how he bore the discovery of his wife’s sudden depar- | 
ture. 








| 
| 
| 
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“How is Mr. Elliott?” I enquired uf the woman of the house, who opened 
the door. ‘Is he at home?” 
“Why, yes—but he’s in asad way, sir, indeed about Mrs. Elliott’s going. 
He's eaten nothing all day.” 
He was sitting at a table when I entered, with a solitary candle, and Mrs. 
Elliott’s letter lying open before him. 
“Oh! ductor is not this worse than death?” he exclaimed. 
alone to be the prey of Satan!” 
“Come, come, Mr. Ellivtt, moderate your feelings! Learn the lesson your | 
incomparable wite has taught you—patience and resignation.” | 
“It isan heavenly lesson. Butcana fiend learn it!” he replied vehemently, | 
inatone and with an air that quite startled me. ‘ Here I am left alone by 
God and man to be the sport of devils, and I am!—What curse is there that has 
not fallen, or is faliing upon me? I feel assured,”’ he continued, gloomily, * that | 
my Mary is taken from me for ever. Oh, do not tell me otherwise. I feel— | 
Iknow it! I have brought ruin upon her! Ihave brought her to beggary by | 
an lusane, a wicked attachment! The curses of disobedience to parents are | 
“pen both of us! Yet our misery might have touched any heart exceptthat | 
of her fiendish father. Ah! he buries her mother to-morrow! Too-inorrow, 
then, I willbe there! Theearth shall not fall upon her before he looks upon me ! 
How I will make the old man shake beside the grave he must soon drop into !"" | 
—He drew along breath—* Let him curse me !—Curse her—Curse us both ! 
—Curse our child! Then and there” 
* The curse causeless shall not come,” | interrupted. 
* Ay, causeless! That’sthe thing! Causeless!"" He paused. “ Forgive | 
me,” be added, after a heavy sigh, resuming his usual manner; ‘ doctor, I’ve 
been raving, and can you wonder at it? Poor Mary's letter (here it is) has 
amost killed me' I have keen to the place where she is, but | dared not go | 
in tosee her. Oh, doctor! will she be taken care of!” suddenly seizing my | 
hand with convulsive e sergy. 
* The very greatest care will be taken of her—the greatest skill in London 
w ll be instantly at her command ia case of the slightest necessity for it—as 
well as every possible comfort and convenience that her situation can require. | 
If it will be any consolation to you, assure youl intend visiting her myself 
every day.”—And by these means I at length succeeded in restoring something | 
like calmness tohim. The excitement occasivned by his unexpected discovery 
of his wife's absence, and its touching reason, had been aggravated by the unfa- 
vourable Opinion concerning his sight which had been that morning expressed 
—alas, I feared but too justly—by the able and experienced oculist under whose 
care he was placed. He had in much alarm heard Mr. ask him several | 
questions respecting peculiar and secret symptoms and sensations about his eyes | 
which he was forced to answer inthe affirmative ; and the alarming effect of | 
these enquires was not dissipated by the cautious replies of Mr. to his | 
qvestions as to the chances of ultimate recovery. I assured him that nothing 
matoray- could so effectually serve him as the cultivation cf calm and composed 
- ts of mind ; for that the affection of his eyes depended almost entirely upon | 
‘he condition of his nervous system. I got him to promise me that he would 
abandon his wild and useless purpose of attending the funeral of Mrs. Hillary 
Pigs I would call upon him, accompanied by his little son about noon the next 
“ay, and also bring him tidings concerning Mrs. Elliott. 
I was as good as my word; but not he. The woman of the house told me 
wnat he had left home abont twelve o'clock, and did not say when he would re- 
‘urn. He had goneto St. ’s church, as I afterwards Jearned from him. He 
Watched the funeral procession into the church, and placed himself in a pew 
ra commanded a near view of that occupied by the chief mourner, Mr. Hil- 
poe. + who however, never once raised his head from the handerchief in which his 
Untenance was buried When the body was borne to the grave, Elliott fol- 


‘“*Am I not left 














’ ; : . 
found it inpossible to resist the imptlse which led him, in spite of all be had 


| such were to be the case,’’—I answered. 


| cruelty in so long defying the dictates of conscience—the vuice of nature.— | 


| and —that blow’’—he sighed —** may come much sooner, it may be” 


| all day to be in readiness to receive a visit from me. 


| to throw away the chances of recovery? 


| oblige me, doctor, by going down and trying to pacify him! 


l who had just stepped up. 


lowed, and took his place beside the grave as near Mr. Hillary asthe attendants and 
the crowd would admit of. He several times formed the determination to inter- 
rupt the service bya solemn and public appeal to Hillary on the subject of his 
deserted daughter—but his tongue failed him, his feelings overpowered him ; 
and he staggered from where he stood to an adjoining tomb-stone, which he 
leaned against till the brief and solemn scene was concluded, and the mourners 
began toreturn, Once more. with desperate purpose, he approached the pro- 
cession, and came up to Mr. Hillary just as he was being assisted into the coach. 

* Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping Mr. Hillary upon the shoulder. 
The old man seemed paralysed for a moment, and stared at him as if he did 
not know the strange intruder. 

_ “My name is Eliott, sir—your forsaken daughter is my heart-broken—atarv- 
ing wife ! do you relent, sir?” 

* Elhott !--Keep bim away—keep him away, for God's sake !” exclaimed 
Mr. Hillary, his face tuil of disgust and horror ; and the attendants violently 
dragged the intruder fromthe spot where he was standing, and kept him at a | 
distance till the coach containing Mr. Hillary had driven off. Elliott then return- | 
ed home, which he reached about an hour after I had called. He paid me a visit 
in the evening, and I was glad to see him so mach caliner than I had expected. 
He apologized with much earnestness for bis breach of faith. He said be had 


said over night, to attend the funeral; for he had persuaded himself of the more 


| than possibility that his sudden and startling appearance at so solemn a moment 
| might effect an alteration in Mr. Hillary’s feelings towards him. 


He gave me | 
a full account of what had happened, and assured me with a melancholy air 
that he had now satisfied himself—that he had nothing to hupe for further— 
nothing to disturb hiin—and be would attend to my injunctionsand those of | 
his surgical aiviser at the Infirmary. He told me that he had seen Mrs. Elliott 
about an hour before, and had left her in comparatively good spirits—but the 
people of the hospital bad told him that her cofinement was hourly expected 

** | wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly—* what effect her death would 
have upon Mr. Hillary! Would he cast off her children—as he has cast her 
off! Would his hatred follow her into the grave !—Now what should you say, 
doctor?” 

The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, with which this very grave ques- 
tion was put, nota little surprised me. ‘ Why, be must be obdurate indeed if 
*T am in hopes, however, that in spite 
of all that has happened he will ere long be brought to a sense of his guilt and 


} 
When he finds himself alone” 
Elliott shook his head. 
** Tt must be a thundering blow, doctor, that would make uis iron 





art feel— 
he shud- 
dered, and looked at me with a wild air of apprehension. 


** Let us hope for the best, however, Mr. Elliott! 
calmness of your inestimable wife affurds grounds for the happiest expectations 
concerning the approaching” ’ 

* Ah! I nope you may not be mistaken ! 
long and dangerous one.”’ 

* Perhaps the very reason why her present may be an easy one!” 
at me mournfully. 

* And suppose it to be so—what a home has the poor creature to retura to 
after her suffering! Is not ¢hat a dreary prospect ?” 

It was growing late, however, and presently taking an affectionate leave of 
his son, who had been sitting all the while on bis knee, overpowered with drow- 
siness, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday about midnight; and after a somewhat 
severe and protracted labour was delivered on Monday evening of a child that 
died a few minutes after its birth. Having directed the people at the hospital to 
summon me directly Mrs. Elliott was taken ill, 1 was in attendance upon her 
within an hour after her illness had commenced. 1 sent a messenger on Monday 
morning to Mr. Elliott, according to the promise I had given him immediately to 
send him the earliest information, with an entreaty that he would reinain at home 
He came down, however, 
tu the hospital almost immediately after receiving my message; and walked to 
and fro before the institution, making anxious enquiries every ten minutes or 





Her former accouchement was a 


He looked 


| coach which that moment rattled rapidly and loudly by. ' 
| so much calmer, that after pledging myself to return shortly, especially if any 


Rely upon it, the present | 


| would hardly give bim civil answers any longer. 





quarter of an hour bow his wife went on, and received ready and often encou- 
raging answers. When quitted her for the night, about an hour after her de- 
livery, leaving her much exhausted, but, as I too confidently supposed, out of | 
danger, I earnestly entreated Mr. Elliott, who continued before the gates of the 
hospital in a state of the highest excitement, to return home—but in vain; and 
I left him with expressions of severe displeasure, assuring him that his conduct i 
was absurd and nseless—nay, criminally dangerous to himself. ** What will be- | 
come of your sight, Mr. Elhott—pray think of that !—if you will persist in 
working yourself up to this dreadful pitch of nervous excitement? I do assure 
you that you are doing yourself every hour mischief which—which it may re- 
quire munths, if not years, to remedy—and is it kind to her you love—to those 
whom you vughi to consult—whose interests are dependent upon yourself—thus 
Pray, Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to | 
reason, and return hoine!" He made no reply, but wept, and | left, hoping that | 
what | had said, would soon produce the desired effect. 

About four o'clock in the morning, I was awoke by a violent ringing of the 
bell and knocking at the door; and on hastily looking out of the bed-rouin win- | 
dow, beheld Mr. Elliott. 

“* What is the matter there?” Ienquired. ‘Is it you, Mr. Elliott?” 

“Oh doctor, doctor—for God's sake come !—My wile, my wife! She's dying, 
They have told me so! Cuvome, doctor, oh come!” Though I had been ex- | 
ceedingly fatigued with the labours of the preceding day, this startling sum- 
mons soon dissipated my drowsiness, and in less than five minutes I was by his | 
side. We-ran almost all the way to the nearest coach-stand ; and on reaching | 
the hospital, found that there existed but tuo much ground for apprehension ; 
for about two o'clock very alarming symptoms of profuse hamurrhage made 
their appearance; aud when I reached the bed-side, a little after four o'clock, I 
saw, in common with the experienced resident accoucheur, who was also pre- 
sent, that ber life was indeed trembling in the balance. While J sate watching, | 
with feelings of melancholy intereet and alarm, her snowy inanimate counte- | 
nance, a tapon my shoulder from one of the female attendants attracted my eye 
to the dvor, where the chief matron of the establishment was standing. She | 
beckoned me out of the room; and I noiselessly stepped out after her. 

“ The husband of this poor lady,” said Mrs , is ina dreadful state, doc- | 
tor, in the street. The porter has sent up word that he fears the gentleman is | 
going mad, and will be attempting to break open the gates—that he insists upon 
being shown at once into his wife's room, or at least within the house! Pray 
This will never do, 
you know—the other patients”—I hastened down stairs, and stepped quickly 
across the yard. My heart yearned towards the poor distracted being who 
stood outside the iron gates, with his arms stretched towards me through the | 
bars. 

“Oh say, is she alive? Is she alive?” he cried, with a lamentable voice. | 

** She is, Mr. Elliott—but really’ —— : 

“Oh,is she alive? Are you telling me truly? Is she indeed alive ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t cease to make such a dreadful dis- | 
turbance, your voice may reach her ear—and that would be instant death—in- 
deed it would.” } 

“T will! I will—but is she indeed alive! Don’t deceive me!’ 

“This is the way he’s been going on all night ;” whispered the watchman, 




















i 


“Mr. Elliott, I tell you, truly, in the name of God, your wife is living—and E 
have not given up hope of recovery.” 

* Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! Oh come to me, my Mary! 
would come to me.” 

* Hadn't I better take him away, sir?” said the watchman. 
says he'll be wakening all the women in the hospital—shall I?” 

“Let me stay—let me stay! I'll give you alt I have in the world! I'll give 
you forty pounds—I will, [ will,’—cried the unfortunate husband, clinging to 
the bars, and looking imploringly at me. 

** Do not interfere—do not touch him, sir,” said I to the watchman. 

“Thank you! God bless you” —gasped the wretched sufferer, extending his 
hands towards mine, and wringing them convulsively ; then turning to the 
watchman, he added, in a lower tone, the most piteous I ever heard—* Don’t 
take me away! My wife is here; she’s dying—I can't go away—but I'll not 
make any more noise !—Hash! hush! there is some one coming !”—A person 
approached from within the building, and whispering a few hurried words in my 
ear, retired, ‘* Mr. Elliott, shake hands with me,” said I; “ Mrs. Elliott is re- 
viving! [told you I had hope !—The accoucheur has this instant sent me word 
that he thinks the case is taking a favourable turn.”—He sunk down suddenly 


You said that you 


“The porter 


‘on his knees in silence ; then grasped my hands through the bars, and shook 


them convulsively. In the fervour of his frantic feeling, he turned to the 
watchinan, grasped his hands, and shook them. 

“Hush! hush”—he gasped—* Don't speak! It will disturb her! A single 
sound may kill—Ah”’——he looked with agonized apprehension at the mail- 
At length he hecame 


unfavourable change should take place, I withdrew, and repaired to the chamber 

where lay the poor unconscious creature—the subject of her husband's wild and 

dreadful anxieties. J found that I had not been misinformed ; and though Mrs. 

Elliott lay in the most precarious situation possible —with no sign of life in her 
pallid countenance, and no pulse discernible at her wrist, we had reason for be- 
lieving that a favourable change had taken place. After remaining in silence by 
her side for about a quarter of an hour, during which she seemed asleep, I took 
my departure, and conveyed the delightful intelligence to the poor sufferer with- 
out, that his hopes were justified by the situation in which I had left my sweet 
patient. I succeeded in persuading him to accompany me home, and restoring 

bim to a little composure: but the instant that he had swallowed a hasty cup of 
coffee, without waiting even to see his little boy, who was being dressed to 
come down as usual to breakfast, he left the house and returned to the hospital, 
where I found bim, as before, on driving up about twelve o'clock, but walking 
calmly to and fro before the gates. What anguish was written in his features ¢ 
But asmile passed over them—a joyful air, as he told me, before I could quit 
my carriage, that all was still going on well. It was so, I ascertained; and on 
returning from the hospital, I almost forced him into my er-riage, and drove off 
to his lodgings, where I stayed till he had got into bed, and had solemuly pro- 
mised me to remain there till I called in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the most critical circumstances ; 
during which her husband was almost every other hour at the hespital, and at 
length se wearied every one with his anxious and incessant inquiries, that they 
Had | not twice bled him 
with my own hand, and myself administered to him soothing and lowering medi- 
cines, he would certainly, I think, have gone raving mad. On the fifth day Mrs. 
Elliott was pronosnced out of danger, but continued, of course, in a very ex- 
hausted state. Her first inquiries were about her husband, then her little 
Henry: and on receiving a satisfactory answer, a sweet and sad smile stole 
over her features, and her feeble fingers gently compressed mine. Before I 
quitted her, she asked whether her husband might be permitted to see her—I of 
course answered in the negative. A tear stole down her cheek, but she did not 
attempt to utter a syllable. 

The pressure of professional engagements did not admit of my seeing Mr. 
Elliott more than once or twice during the next week. I frequently heard of 
him, however, at the hospital, where he ca'led constantly three times a day, but 
had not yet been permitted to see Mrs. Elliott, who was considered, and in my 
opinion justly, unequal to the excitement of such an interview. 

The dreadful mental agony in which he had spent the last fortnight, was cal- 
culated to produce the most fatal effects upon his eyesight—of which, indeed, he 
seemed himself but too conscious, for every symptom of which he had complain- 
ed was most fearfully aggravated. Nevertheless, | could not prevail upon him 
—at least, he said, for the present—to cuntinue his visits to the Eye Infirmary. 
He said, with a melancholy air, that he had too many, and very different matters 
to attend to—and he must postpone, for the present, all attention to his own 
complaints. Alas! he had many other subjects of anxiety than his own ail- 
ments! Supposing his puor wife to be restored to him, even ina moderate de- 
gree of strength and convalescence—what prospect was beforethem! What means 
of obtaining a livelihood! What chance was there of her inexorable old father 
changing his fell purpose '—Was his wife then to quit the scene of heralmost mortal 
sufferings, only to perish before his eyes—of want—and her father wallowing 
in wealth !—the thought was horrible !—Elliott sat at home, alone, thinking of 
these things, and shuddered; he quitted his home, and wandered through the 
streets with vacant eve and blighted heart.—He wandereth abroad for bread, 
saying, where is it! He knoweth that the day of darkness ws ready at his 
hand.* 

Friday. This morning my wife called, at my suggestion, to see Mrs. Elliott, 
accompanied by ber little boy, whom I had perceived she was pining to see. 
I thought they might meet without affording ground for uneasiness as to the 
result. 

‘My little Harry !” exclaimed a low soft voice as my wife and child were 
silently ushered into the room where lay Mra. Elliott, wasted almost to a shadow, 
her face and hands,—said thy wife—white as the lily. ‘* Come, love—kiss me !’” 
she faintly murmured ; and my wife brought the child to the bed-side, and lift- 
ing him upun ber knee, inclined his face towards his mother. She feebly placed 
her afm around his neck, and pressed him to her hosom. 

** Let me see his face !"’ she whispered removing her arm. 

She gazed tenderly at him for some minutes: the child lvoking first at her 
and then at my wife with mingled fear and surprise. 

“ How lke his father!’ she murmored—kiss me again, love !—Don’t be 
afraid of your poor mother, Harry!” Her eyes filled with tears. “Am I so 
altered?” said she to my wife, who stammered yes and no in one breath. 

** Has he been a good boy !” 

“ Very—very”—replied my wife, turning aside her head, unable for a moment 
to look either mother or son in the face. Mrs. Elliott perceived my wife's emo- 
tion, and her chill fingers gently grasped her hand. 

‘Does he say his prayers !—you've not forgotten that; Harry '” 

“The child, whose little breast was beginning to heave, shook his head, and 
lisped a faint—* No, mamma !” 

“« God bless thee, my darling!” exclaimed his mother, in a low tone, closing 
her eyes—" He will not desert thee—nor thy parents! He feeds the young 





, ravens when they cry!” She paused, and the tears trembled through her almost 


transparent eyelids. My wife, who had with the utmost difficulty restrained her 
feelings, leaned over the poor sufferer, pressed her lips to her forehead, and 
gently taking the child with her, stepped hastily from the room. As soon as 
they had got into the matron’s parlour, where my wife sat down fora few mo- 
ments, her little companion burst into tears, and cried as if his heart would break. 
The matron tried to pacify him, but in vain. ‘I hope, ma’am,”’ said she, to my 
wife, ‘* he did not cry in this way before his mother 1—Dr, —— and Mr. —— both 


—— 


* Job, xv. 23. 
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Che Albion. 


September 17, 





gay that she must not be agitated in any way, Or they will notanswer for the conse- 
quences.’—At this moment | made my appearance, having called, in passing, to 
pay a visit to Mrs. Eliott: but bearing how much her late interview had “ 
come ber, I left, taking my wife and little Elliott—still sobbing—with me, oe 
promised to look in, if possible, in the evening. I did so, accordingly ; anc 
found her bappily none the worse for the emotion occasioned by her first inter- 
view with her child, since her illness. She expressed herself very grateful to 
me for the care which she said we had evidently taken of bim—* and how like 
he grows to his poor father !""—she added “Oh! doctor—when may I see 
him ?—Do—dear doctor let us meet, if it be but fora moment! Oh, how I long 
to see hin! I will not be agitated! It will do me more good than all the medi- 


cine in this building !” a 
“In a few days time, my dear madam, I assure you ; 
«Why not to-morrow '—oh, if you knew the guod that one look of his would 

do me—he does vot look ill?” she enquired suddenly. 





“ He—he looks certainly rather harassed on your account; but in other re- 





spects, he is” . 

“ Promise me—let me see for myself; ob bring him with you enh-oe own 
I could not bear to see him a/one, but in your presence—do, dear doctor! pro- 
mise !—I shall sleep so sweetly to-night if you will.” 


Her iooks—her tender murmuring voice, overcame me; and I promised | clenched, as if with the agonies of death. 


to bring Mr. Elliott with me sume ume on the morrow. I bade her good- 
night. 
“Remember, doctor!” she whispered as I rose to go. 


“7 will !”—said I, and quitted the room, already almost repenting of the rash | me! This was he to whom, witha pious confidence, she bad predicted her 


promise I had made. But who could have resisted her! : 

Sweet soul! what was to become of thee? Bred up in the lap of luxury, 
and accustomed to have every wisl grauified—every want anticipated —what kind 
of scene awaited thee on returning to thy humble lodgings— 

** Where hopeless Anguish pours her groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die !” 


For was it not so? What miracle was to save them from starvation? Full of | 
such melancholy reflections, | walked home, resolving to leave no stone un- | 


turned on their behalf, and pledging myself and wife that the forty pounds we 
had already collected for the E‘liott’s, from among our benevolent friends, should 
be raised to a hundred, however great might be the deficiency we made up our- 
selves ! 
Saturday. Iwas preparing to pay some early visits to distant patients, and 
arranging so as to take Mr. Elliott with me on my return, which I calculated 
would be about two o'clock, to pay the promised visit to Mrs. Elliott —when my 
servant brought mea handful! of letters which had that moment been left by the 
twopenny postman. I was going to cram them all into my pocket, and read 
them in the carriage, when my eye was attracted by one of them much larger 
than the res!, sealed with a black seal, and the address in Elliott’s hand-writing 
I instantly resumed my seat ; and placing the other letters in my pocket, pro- 
ceeded to break the seal with some trepidation,—which increased toa sickening 
degree when four letters fell out-—all of them sealed with black, and in Elliott's 
hand-writing. and addressed respectively to—*: Jacob Hillary, Esq.”--** Mrs 
Elliott.”"—** Henry Elliott,”’°—and * Dr. * (myself). [sat for a minute or 
two, with this terrible array before me, scarce daring to breathe, or to trust my- 
self with my thoughts,—when my wife entered, leading in her constant compa- 
nion, little Elliott, to take their leave. as usual, before [ set out for the day. 





The sight of ** Henry Elliott,” to whom one of these portentous letters was ad- | 
dressed, overpowered me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, was beginning to | 
inquire the reason, when I rose, and with gentle force put her out of the room | 


and bo!ted the door, hurriedly telling her that I had just received unpleasant ac- 
counts concerning une or two of my patients. With trembling hands I opened 
the letter which was addressed to me, and read with infinite consternation as 
follows :— 

When you are reading these few lines, kind doctor! I shall be sweetly 


sleeping the sleep of death. All will be over; there will be o:.e wretch the less | 


upon the earth. 
“God, before whom I shal! be standing face to face, while you read this letter, 


will, I hope, have mercy upon me, aad forgive me for appearing before Him un- | 


called. Amen! 


| “4 air—** But—he—he— dv ceive J ‘ istress's 
** Bot I could not live. I felt blindness—the last curse—descening upon me | —— a alr But—he—he— dves not receive company, sir, since my mistress 
death, 


—blindvess and beggary. I saw my wife broken-hearted. Nothing but misery 
and starvation before her and her child. 

**O, has she not loved me with a noble love? And yet it is thus I leave her! 
But she knows how through life I have returned her love, and she will hereafter 
find that love alone Jed me to take this dreadful step 

“Grievous has been the misery she has borne for my sake. I thought, in 
mairying her, that | might nave overcome the c#iiculties which threatened us— 
that I might have struggled successfully at least for our bread ; but He ordered 
otherwise, and tt has been in vain for me to rise up early, to situp late, to eat the 
bread of sorrow. 

** Why did I leave life? Because I know, asif a voice from Heaven had told 
me, that my death will reconcile Mary and her father. It is me alone whom he 
hates, and her only on my account. When [ shall be gone, he will receive her 
to his arms, and she and my son will be happy. 

“Ob, my God! that I shall never see the face of Mary again, or———But pre- 
sently she will louk at our son, and she will revive. 

** I entreat you, as in the name of the dead—it is a voice from the grave—to 
be yourself the bearer of this news to Mary, when, and as you may think fit, 
Give her this letter, and also give, yourself, to Mr. Hillary the letter which bears 
his dreadful name upon it. J know, I feel, that it will open his heart, and he will 
receive them to his arms. 

‘| have written also a few lines tomy son. Ah, my boy, your father will be 


mouldered into dust before you will understand what I have written. Grieve for 


your unfortunate father, but do not—disown him! 
y 7 ’ 
* As for you, bestof men, my only friend, farewell! Forgive a'l the trouble 


Ihave given. God reward you! You will be in my latest thoughts. I have 


written to you last. . 
‘Now I have done. I amcalm; the bitterness of death is past. Farewell! 


The grave—the darkness of death is upon my soul—but'I have no fear. To- 
night, before this candle shall have burnt out—at midnight—— Oh, Mary ! Henry ! 


: 9 
—Shall we ever meet again? H. E 


I read this letter over half-a-dozen times, for every paragraph pushed the pre- 
ceding one out of my memory. ‘Then I took up mechanically and opened the 
letter addressed to his son. Jt contained a large lock of bia father’s hair, and the 


following verses,* written in a great straggling hand :— 
* Thave wished for death ; wherefore do I not call for my son ? 


“My son, when Tam dead, bury me ; and despise not thy mother, but honour 
her all the days of thy l1fe, and do that which shall please her, and grieve her not. 
** Remember, my son, that she saw many dangers for thee, when thou wast in her 


womb; and when she 1s dead, bury her by me im one grave.” 


* Thus, on the point of death, writes thy faiherto his beloved son. Re- 


member! Henry Exuiorr.” 


As soon as 1 had somewhat recovered the shock occasioned by the perusal of 
these letters, I folded them all up, stepped hastily into my carriage, and, post- 
poning all my other visits, drove off direct to the lodgings of Mr. Ellivtt. ‘The 
woman of the bouse was standing at the door, talking earnestly with one or two 


persons 
** Where ia Mr. Elliott?’ I enquired, leaping out of the carriage. 


“That's what we want to know, sir,” replied the woman, very pale. *‘‘ He 
must have gone out very late last night, sir—and hasn't been back since ; 
for when I jooked into his room this morning to ask about breakfast It was @ frightened stare 


empty ™ 


** Did you observe anything particular in his appearance last night 1”’ I enquired, 


preparing to ascend the Jiitle staircase 


“Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about eight or nine o'clock, he comes to the 


top of the stairs, and calls owt, *‘ Mrs. 
see sromething 





and I have never seed him since.” 


I hastened to his room. A cendiestick, its candle burnt down to the socket, 
stood on the litle table at which he genera'ly eat, together with a pen or two, «# 
inkstand, black wax, a sheet of paper, and a Bile opened at the place fron 
which he had copied the words addressed to his son. ‘The room was apparently | big drops rolled from his forehead ann fell upon the floor. 
just as its unfortuna'e and frantic occupant had quitted it. I opened the table- | posite, 10 which my eve was attracted by seeing some moving figure reflected in 
drawer ; it was full of paper which had been covered with writing, and was now = it, I beheld the figure of Miss Gubbley: who having been no doubt lis‘ening at 
torn into small fragments. One half sheet was left, full of strange incoherent | the door, coul’ no loager subdue her terrified curiosity, and stole into the room 
expressions, apparently forming part of a prayer, and evincing, alas! how fear- | on tip-coe, and stood terror-stricken behind my chair. 
fully the writer's reason was disiurbed ! But where was poor Elliott? What | restore Mr Hillary to consciousness. 


mode of death had he selected ? 


At Grst I thought of instantly advertising and describing his person and issuing 


hand-bills about the neighbourhood ; 





* Fromthe Apocrypha, Tobit, ch. iv. 2, 3,4. 


| lary instantly.” 


' me to walk into the back drawingroom. ‘There I saw Miss Gubbley, as the 


, did you hearthat noise? Didn't you tinued slowly, looking steadfastly at him, and feeling myself grow paler every 
‘ Lord, sir,’ said I, in a taking, he apoke so sudden, ‘no! there ‘moment—* This day I saw the body—astretched upon a shutter at aninn. Oh, 
wa’n’t any sound whatsoever !'—so he went into bis room, and shut the toor, , those awful eyes! That bair, matted and muddy! Those clenched hands— 


but at length determined to watt till the | the doors. 
Monday's newspapers made their appearance—some one of which might con- 
tain intelligence concerning bim which might direct my movements. And in the | Seat; his eves remained rivetted on me. 
mean tiine—how wasl to appear before Mrs. Elliott, and account fer my not 
bringing her husband !—I determined to send her a written excuse, on the score | —had but called” 
of pressing and unexpecied eng*gements, but promising to call upon her either death’ 
en Sunday or Monday. I resolved to do nothing rashly; for it glanced acro- 
my mind, as possible, that Elliott bad not really carried into execution the dread- | my head sorrowfully. 
fal intentions expressed in his le::er to me, but had resorted toa stra'agein only 
in order tu terrify Mr Hillary intu a reconciliation, This notion took such ful 
possession of my heated imagination, that | at length lost sight of all the glaring | 84 called.” 


improbabilities attending it. Alas, however, almost the first paragraph that fell 
under my hurried eye, in scanning over the papers of Monday, was the follow- 
ing :— 

**On Saturday, about 8 o'clock in the mor#ing, some labourers discovered the 
body of a man of respectable appearance, apparently about thirty years old, 
floating, without a hat, in the New River. It was immediately taken out of the 
water, but life seemed to have been for some hours extinct. One or two letters 





were found upon his person, but the MS. too much spread and blotted with the | 
water to afford any clue to the identity of the unfortunate person. The body | 
lies at the Red Boar public house, where a coroner’s inquest is summoned for to- 
day at 12 o’cloek.” : 
I drove off to the plaee mentioned in the paragraph, and arrived there just as | 
the jury was assembling. ‘There was a considerable crowd about the doors, I 
sent in my card; and stating that I believed I could indentify the body for which 
the inquest was summoned, [I was allowed to view the corpse, and ushered at | 
once into the room where it lay. 
I wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that room with me, and have stood be- | 
side me, as I stepped shuddering forward, and perceived that | was looking upon 
—His victim! The body lay with its wet clothes undisturbed, just as it had 
| been taken out of the water. The damp hair—the eyes wide open—the hands 


Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott—the fond object of her unconquerable 
|love! ‘This was he to whom she had written so tendeily on quitting him! 
Here lay he whom she had so sweetly consoled by almost daily messages through 


speedy and happy return! ‘his was the father of the sweet boy who sate 
| prattlingly at my table only that morning ! T’his—wretch! monster! fiend ! this 
is the body of him you flung, on an infamous charge, into the dungeons of New- 
| gate! This is the fighre of him that shall HeREAFTER 
| {could bear it no longer, and rushed from the room in an agony! After drink- 
ing a glass of water, [ recovered my self-possession sufficiently to make my ap- 
pearance in the jury room; where [ deposed to such facts—carefully concealing | 
only, for Mrs. Elliott and her son’s sake, the causes which led to the com- | 
mission of the fatal act—as sa‘istied the jury that the deceased had destroyed | 
| himself while in a state of mental derangement ; and they returned their verdict | 
accordingly. | 
After directing the immediate removal of the body to the house where Mr. 

El iott had lodged—the scene of so many agonies—of such intense and unde- | 
served misery—1l drove off; and though quite unequal to the task, hurried 
through my round of patients, anxious to be at leisure in the evening for the 
performance of the solemn—the terrible duty—imposed upon me by poor Elliott 
—the conveyirg his letter to Mr. Hillary, and communicating at the same time, 
with all the energy in my power, the awful results of his cruel, his tyrannical, his 
unnatural conduct. How I prayed that God would give me power to shake that 
old man’s guilty soul! 








Our dinner was sent away that day almost untouched. My wife and I inter- 
changed but few and melancholy words ; our noisy, lively, little guest was not pre- 
sent to disturb, by his innocent sallies, the mournful silence ; for, unable to bear 
his presence, I had directed that he shou!d not be brought down that dav. I had 
| written to Mrs. Elliott a brief and hasty line, saying—that I had just seen Mr. El- 
lott! but that it would be impossib'e for either of us to cal! upon her that day ! ad- 
ding that I would certainly call upon her the day after—and— Heaven pardon the 
| equivocation !—bring Mr. Elliott, :f possible , which I feared might be doubtful 
as his eyes were under very active treatment. 








I have had to encounter in my time many, very many trying and terrible 
scenes; but I never approached any with so much apprehension and anxiety as 
the one now cast upon me. Fortifying myself with a few glasses of wine, I put 
poor Elliott's letter to Mr. Hillary in my pocket-book. and crove off for 
Square. I reached the house abvut eight u’clock. My servant, by my direction, 
thundered 1mpetuously at the door—a startling summous I intended it to be! 
The porter threw open the door almost before my servant had remuved his hand 
from the knocker. 

“Ts Mr. Hillary at home!” [ enquired, stepping hurriedly from my 

| carriage, with the fearful letter in my hand. ‘ He is, sir,’ said the man, with a 





**Take my card to him, sir. My name is Dr. ——. I must see Mr. Hil- 
I waited in the hall fora few moments, and then received a message, requesting | 


servant told me—alone, and dressed in deep mourning. What I had beard of this 
woman inspired me with the utmost contempt and hatred for her. What a 
countenance! Meanness, malice, cunning, and sycophancy seemed struggling 
for the ascendant in its expression. 

‘Pardon me, madam—iny business,” said I, peremptorily, ‘‘is not with you, 
bot with Mr. Hillary. Him I must see, and immediately.” 

** Dr. ——, what zs the matter !”’ she enquired, with mingled anger and anxiety 
in hep countenance. 

| ‘IT have a communication, madam, for Mr. Hillary’s private ear—I must see 
hin; [ insist upon seeing him immediately.” 

* This is strange conduct, sir—really,’ said Miss Gubbley, in an impudent 
manner, but her features becoming every moment paler and paler. ** Have you 
not already” 

I unceremon‘ously pushed the malignant little parasite aside, opened the 
folding doors, and stepped instantly into the presence of the man I at once de- 
sired and dreaded to see. He sat om the sofa, in the attitude and with the ex- 
pression of a man who had been suddenly aroused from sleep. 

* Dr. ——!” he exclaimed, with an astonished and angry air—* Your servant, 
doctor! What's the meaning of all this !” 

**| am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary—especially after the unpleasant 
manner in which our acquaintance was terminated—but—I have a dreadful 
duty to perform’’—pointing to the letter I held, and turning towards him its black 
seal. tle saw it. He seemed rather startled or alarmed; motioned me, with a 
quick, anxious bow, to take a seat, and resumed his own. ‘Excuse me, Mr 
Hillary—but we must be alone,” said I pointing to Miss Gubbley, who had fol- 
lowed me with a suspicious and insoleut air, exclaiming, as she stepped hastily 
towards Mr. Hillary—*: Don't swffer this conduct, sir! It’s very uncorrect— 
very, sir.” 

**We must be alone, sir,” I repeated, calmly and peremptorily, “or I shall 
retire atouee. You would never cease to repent that sir :’’ and Mr. Hillary, as 
if he had suddenly discovered some strange meaning in my eye, motioned the 
pertinacious intruder to the door, and she reluctantly obeyed. [ drew my chair 
near Mr. Hillary, who seemed, by this time, thoroughly alarmed. 

‘Will you read this letter, sir?’ said I, handing it tohim. He took it 
into his hand ; looked first at the direction ; then at the seal, and lastly at me in 
silence. 





* Do you know that hand-writing, sir!” I enquired. 

He stammered an answer in the negative. 

* Look atit, sir, again. You ought to know it—vou must know it well.” 
He laid down the letter ; fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket for his glasses ; placed 
them with iofinite trepidation upon his forehead, and again took the letter into 
bis hands, which shook violently ; and his sight was so confused with agitation, 
that [saw he could make nothing of it 

“It seems—it appears to be—a man’s hand, sir. Whose isit! Whatis it 
about? What's the matrer!” he exclaimed, looking at me over his glasses with 


‘I have attended, sir, a coroner’s inquest this morning” The letter 
dropped instantly from Mr. Hillary’s sbaking hand upon the fluor : his lips slowly 
opened, 

“The writer of that letter, sir, was found drowned on Saturday last,” I. con- 





Horror filled my soul as I looked at all this, and thought of you !” 

His lips moved, he uttered a few_unintelligible sounds, and his face, suddenly 
1 | bedewed with perspiration, assumed one of the most ghastly expressions that a 
1 homan countenance could exhibit. I remained silent, nordid he speak ; but the 


In he piergiass op- 


Her presence seemed to 


“Take her away-—go away—go—go"’—he murmured, and I led her, unre- 
sisting. from the room, and, to be secured from her further intrusiun, bolted both 


‘* You had better read the letter, sir,” said I, with a deep sigh, resuming my 


** |—I—I—rannot, sir!” he stammered. A long pause ensued. ‘“ If—she 
he gasped, ** but once—or sent—after her—her mother’s 
and with a long groan he leaned forward, and fell against me. 

8 **She did call sir. She came the day after her mother’s death,” said I, shaking 








** No, she didn’t,” he replied, suddenly looking at me with a stupified air. 
* Then her visit was cruelly eoncealed from you, sir. Poor creature, I know 


He rose slowly from the prostrate posture in which he had remained for the 


anger. ‘**‘ Who—who,” he muttered,— who dared—I—I—I 
I'll have all the” 

**Would you have really received her, then, sir, 
her calling 1” 

His lips moved, he attempted in vain to utter an answer, 
covering his face with bis hands. 

* Come, Mr. Hiilary, I see,” said I, ia a somewhat milder manner, * that th 
feelings of a father are not utlerly extinguished”-- he burst into vehement wee : 
ing—* and I hope that—that—you may live to repent what you have done - a 
redress the wrongs you have committed! Your poor persecuted daughter Mr 
Hillary, is not dead.” He uttered a sudden sharp cry that alarmed ‘es f 
grasped my hands, and carrying them to his lips, kissed them in a kind of 
ecstasy. 

** Tell me—say plainly—only say—that Mary is alive” 

** Well, then, sir, your daughter is alive, but” 

He fell upon his knees, and groaned ** Oh God, I thank thee! I thank thee! 
How I thank thee!” : 

I waited till he had in some measure recoved from the ecstasy of emotion into 
which my words bad thrown hina, and assisted in loosening his shirt-collar and 


ll ring the bell. 





if you had have known of 


and sobbed violently, 








| neck-haudkerchief, which seemed to oppress him. 


** Who—then”’—he stammered—* who was—found drowned—the coroner's 
inquest ’—— 

* Her poor broken-hearted husband, sir, who will be buried at my expense in a 
day or two.” 

He covered his face with his bands, and cried bitterly. 

* This letter was written by him to you, sir; and he sent it to me only a few 
hours, itseems, before he destroyed himself, and commissioned me to deliver it 
to you. Is no: iis blood, sir, lying at your door?” 

* Oh Lord, have mercy on me! Lord—Christ—forgive me! Lord forgive a 
guilty old sinner,” he groaned, sinking again upon his knees, and wringing his 
hands ‘I —I am his murderer' | feel—I know it!” 

“ Shall I read to you, sir, his last words?” said I. 

“Yes, but—they'll choke me. [can’t beartiem."” He sank back exhausted 
upon the sofa. I took up the letter, which ha. remained till then upon the floor 
since he had dropped it from his palsied grasp, and opening it, read with faltering 
accents the follosing :-— 

** For your poor dear daughter’s sake, sir,—who is now a widow anda beggar, 
abandon your fierce and cruel resentment. J know that I atn the guilty cause of 
all ber misery. I have suffered, and paid the full penalty of my sin! And Iam, 
when you read this, amongst the dead. 

‘Forgive me, father of my beloved and suffering wife! Forgive me, as ] 
forgive you, in this solemn moment, from my heart, whatever wrongs you have 
done me! 

** Let my death knock loudly at your heart’s door. so that it may open and take 
in my suffering—perishing Mary—your Mary, and our unoffending little one! 
I know it will! Heaven tells me that my sacrifice is accepted! I die full of 
grief but contented, in the belief that all will be well with the dear ones I leave 
behind tae. God incline your heart to inerey! Farewell! So prays your un- 
happy—guity son-in-law,—Henery Evviorr.”’ 

It was a long while before my emotion, almost blinding my eyes and choking 

my utterance, permitted me to conclude this melancholy letter. Mr. Hillary sat 
all the while aghast. 
* The gallows is too good for me !"’ he gasped; ‘oh, what a monster! what 
a wretch have I been! Ay, I'll surrender! I know I'm guiltv! It’s all my 
doing! I confess all! ft was I—It was I put him in prison.” I looked darkly 
at him as he uttered these last words. and shook my bead in silence. 

“Ah! [ see—I see you know itall! Come,then! Take me away! Away 
with me to Newgate. Auy where you like. I'll plead guilty!" He attempted 
to rise, but sank back again into his seat. 

** But—where'’s Mary?” he gasped. 

* Alas,” I replied, **she does not yet know that she is a widow! that her 
child is an orphan! She has herself, poor meek soul, been lying for many days 
at the gates of death, and even yet, her fate is more than doubtful !” 

**Where is she? Let me know—tell me, or I shall die. Let me know 
where I may go and droy down at her feet, and ask her forgiveness !” 

**She is ina common hospital, a lying-in hospital, sir, where she, a few 
days ago only, gave birth to a dead child, after enduring, for the whole time of 
her pregnancy, the greatest want and misery! She has worked her poor 
fingers to the bone, Mr. Hillary,—she has slaved like a common servant 
for her child, her husband, and herself, and yet she has hardly found bread for 
them !” 

‘Oh! stay, stay,doctor A common hospital! My daughter—a common 
hospital! repeated Mr. Hillary, pressing his hand to his forehead, and staring 
vacantly at me. 

** Yes, sir—a common hospital !—Where else could she goto? God be 
thanked, sir, for findir g such resources, such places of refuge, for the poor and 
forsaken! She tled thither to escape starvation, and to avoid eating the bread 
scarce sufficient for her husband and berchild! I have seen her enduring such 
misery as would have softened the heart of a fiend!—And, good God! how am 
I to tell her what has happened! How I| shudder at the task that her dead 
husband has imposed upon me !— What am I to say to her? Tell ine, Mr. Hil- 
lary, for I am confounded—I am in despair! How shall I break to her this 
frightful event?”—Mr Hi lary groaned—* Pray. tell me, sir,” I continued, with 
real sternness, “what am Itodo? How amI[ to face your wretched daughter 
inthe morsing! She has been unable even to see her husband for a moment 
since her illness. How will she bear being told that she is Never to sec bim 
again? I shail be almost guilty of her murder!” I paused, greatly agitated. 

«Tell her—tell her—conceal the death,” he gasped; “and tell her first, that 
all’s forgiven, if she'll accept my forgiveness, and forgive me! Te!l her—be 
sure to te!l her—that my whole tortune is hers—and her child’s.—Surely that 
I will make my willafresh. Every half-penny shall go to her and her child. 
It shall, so help me God!” 





‘Poor creature!’ I exclaimed bitterly, ‘can monev heal thy broken 
heart? T paused. * You may relent. Mr. Hillary, and receive your unhappy 
daughter into your house again, but, believe me, her heart will lie in her hus- 
band’s grave !”’ 

** Doctor, d-etor! You are ki'ling me!” he exclaimed, every feature writhing 
under the scourgings of remorse. ‘ Tell me! only tell me what can I do more? 
This house—all I have, is bers, for the rest of her life. She may turn me into 
the streets. I'l! live on bread and water, they shall roll in gold. But, oh, where 
is she! where isshe! I'll send the carriage instantly.” He rose, as if intend- 
ing to ring the bell. 

‘** No, no, Mr. Hillary; she must not be disturbed! She must remain at her 
present abode, under the roof of charity, where she lies-—sweet being! humble 
and grateful among her sisters in suffering!” 

** [—I'll give a thousand pounds to the charity—I will. I'll give a couple of 
thousands—so help me God, I will. And I'll give itin the name of a Repentant 
Oid Sinner. Oh, I'll do every thing that a guilty wretch ean do. Bat I must 
see my daughter! I must hear her blessed innocent lips say that she for- 
gives me. 

* Pause, sir,”’ said T solemnly—* you know not that she will live to leave the 
hospital, or receive your pentent acknowledgments—that she will not dic 
while I am telling her the horrid” 

** What! has she yet to hear of it!” he exclaimed, looking aghast. 

**T told you so, sir, some time ago.” 

“Oh, yes, you did—you did—but [ forgot. Lord, Lord, I feel I'm going mad!” 
He rose feebly from the sofa, and staggered for a moment to and fro, but bis 
kuees refused their support, and he sank down again upon his seat, where he sat 
staring at me with a full glassy eye, while I proceeded— 

** Another melancholy duty remains to be performed. I think, sir, you should 
see his remains.” 

* I see the body!” Fright flitted over his face. ‘Do you wish me to drop 
down dead beside it, sir? [I see the body? It would turst out a-bleeding di- 
rectly I got into the roon—for I murdered him! Oh God, forgive me! Oh 
spare me such a sight!” 

‘Well, sir, since your alarm is so great, that sad sight may be spared; 
but there is one thing you must do” I paused ; he looked at me appre- 
hensively—*‘ testify your repentance, sir, by following his poor remains to the 
grave.” 

““[—[—covld not! It’s no use frightening me thus, doctor. I—I tell you I 
should die—I should never return home alive. But if you'll allow it, my car- 
riage shall follow. Ill give orders this very night for a proper, a svlendid 
funeral, such as is fit for--my—my—son-in-law! He shall te buried in my 
vault. No, no, that cannot be, for then ””—he shuddered—* I must lie beside 
him! But—I cannot go to the funeral! Lord, Lord, how the crowd would 
stare at me! how they would hoot me! They would tear me out of the coach. 
No”’— he trembled—* spare me that also! kind sir, spare me attending the 
funeral! I'll remain at home in mny own room in the dark all that day upon my 
knees, but I cannot, nay, [ will uot follow him to the grave. The tolling of 
that bell” —his voice died away—* would kill me.” 

‘“‘ There is yet another thing, sir. His little boy "—my voice faltered—“ is 
living at my house; perhaps you would refuse to see him, for he is very like bis 
wretched father.” : 

“Oh bring him! bring him to me!” he murmured. ‘How I will worebip 
him! what I will dofor him! But how bis murdered father will always look 
out of his eyes at me! Oh my God! whither shall I ge, what must [ do te 
escape? Oh that I had died and been buried with my poor wife, the other day, 
before I had heard of all this!” 














last few moments, clenched bis trembling fists, and shook them with impotent 
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- s . ” . : 
, « You would have known—you would have heard of it hereafter, sir.” / Ties “Unoceupied—the dioceses all neglected—the Church generally prejudices, | | How well does Chaperon embody all the attributes of the elderly lady who 
«Ab! that’s it! I know it—I know what you mean, and I feel it’s true. | every bit of which js Owing to there being a Aifch. ** trots out” her young ones to all the parties of the season! There she sits, 
4 Yes. I shall be damned for what I’ve done. Such © wih — tow canI; Ina mere matter-of-fact acceptation, we find it used with regard to the im-  ¢éte-d-téle with another of the sisterhood, while Louisa, Jane, and Mary Anne, 
oxeatt forgiveness? Ob, will you reada prayer with me? No, I'll pray my- 8 elle, le .. se pees now so rapidly coming into play. Six-and-twenty , are lounging were through a quadrille, looking half dead, and reserving all 
self—no.”” ses, contatuing three hundred and ninety-five men, women, and children, | their energies fur the decent waltz and ‘he modest galopade. The very sou 
: « Pray, sir; and may your payers be heard! And also pray that I may be i rolling over a railroad at the rate of forty miles an hour, are pitched over | of one of those exciting airs lights up their coahionalene with pote. = 
. able to tell safely my awfal meesege to your daughter—that the =e way not the parapet into a valley down a precipice thirty feet high, and smashed to | nerves their limbs with activity. “In man’s embrace” away they go, whirling 
| smite her intothe grave! And lastly, sir,” I added, rising, and addressing him = ‘nan instant, because there was a hitch somewhere in the machinery. and twirling, until tired nature, seeking repose, the two yards of humanity who 
: with allthe emphasis and solemnity 1 could, 1 charge you, in petiygery-y of, Botch is another popular monosyliable, but it differs entirely from * bitch,” bas been pu.ling aud hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, and panting, 
God, to make no attempt to see your daughter, or send to her, till you see er hear | inasmech as the hitch is the result of circumstances with which the parties to the Chaperon. 
: from me again. . wx ines . a , “l per interested have nothing to de, while the botch is the result of some gau- | Some of these Chaperons have acquired the faculty of sleeping perpendicu- 
‘ » He promised to obey my injunctions, imploring me ee weer ee we —_ we of a principal performer. A member of either House of Parliament get- | larly, with their backs against a wail, or in the angle of a staircase. Waiting 
day, and grasplog my hand between his own with a convulsive energy, so that ‘nz Upto make a speech, and breaking down, makes a botch of it. The the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they are to be seen 
could not extricate it but with some little force. As I had never once offered a M W hig Guide” commemorates a very remarkable case of botch in a parody on taking a nap by stealth—instinct wakes them as the fair creatures epproach, and 
syllable of sympathy throughout our interview, so I quitted his presence coldly ** Goosy, Goosy Gander,” the severity of which we deprecate, however much with every possible activity and assiduity new partners are procured, and the 
, and sternly, while he threw himself down at full length upon the sofa, and I we may admire its historical fidelity in other respects. cotion-mill is set to work again. And this goes on night after night, until the 
: heard without any emotion his half-choked exclamation, ** Lord, Lord, what is : An aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from a Brevet-Lieutenant- | uufortunate husband-hunters are reduced to the size of threadpapers, nothing 
0 to become of met — I d Miss Gubb! 1ki C rer to a Field Marshalship, in which exalted position he may prove to the visible about them being left of the size it was when they came to town, except 
d On reaching the back rawing-room, T encountere we rubbley walking to , won ering worid his superiority over the unconquered hero of a hundred fights, | their bands and feet, which in consequence of the reduction of their arms and 
and fro, excessively pale and agitated. I had uncoiled that little viper—I bad enters on foreign service, or rather no service at all, and leads to glory a motley legs, look enormous. 
's plucked it from the heart into which it had crept—and so far I felt that I had not , crowd of mercenaries :—like the inimitable major in the ** Mayor of Garratt,” he And yet, with all this spirit of enterprize so strong upon them, you must not 
failed inthat night's errand! J foresaw her speedy dismissal ; and it took place | gives them "such inarchings and councer-marchings from Ealing to Acton and talk of a match—except when speaking of horses, or sporting, or china, or pat- 
8 within a day or two of that on which I had visited Mr Hillary. sali p | from Acton to E ailing,” that two thirds of them die from exhaustion, and asixth | teras. Itisa pari—and it has been made @ matter of unsatisfactory calcula- 
Tne next day, about noon, I called at the ludgings where Elliott’s remains of them retire. A non-intervention government encourages the strife, and af- | tion to the matrons of the metropolis that, with the prevalence of the waltz, 
were lying, in order that I might make a few simple arrangements for a speedy | fording seven hundred marines as the complement of a six-and-thirty-gun fri- | marriages have proportionably decreased in each season upon the average. 
~ funeral. ‘o1 ro sal he h aie oo and two brigs, sends this military force to act in cunjunction with their | When the parii is made, if there should not be a hitch, the Chaperon goes into 
it *Oh—here’s Dr. ‘” exclaimed the woman of the ouee, to agentleman protege. The navy—the steam-boats—* aye, pioneers and all,” are instructed | ordinary, like one of his Majesty's ships, and is laid up at one of the watering- 
dressed in black, who, with two others in similar habiliments, was Just quitting. | to give their best assistance ; they da—but the Field-Marebal still fails. His places fur the rest of her life, unless she has other daughters coming out, in 
A be These here gentlemen, sir, are come about the foneral, sir, of poor pope reconnoissance to the Euglish government for its aid is exhibited in what he calls which case she goes on haunting the same places, and performing the same evo- 
te Ellivtt I begged them to return into tne house. I presume, sir,” said I, a reconnoissance of the enemy's force; he leads his men on once more, and lutions, till the arrival of the grim tyrant, who calls her from the ball-room to the 
«you have been sent here by Mr. Hillary’s orders? : having proceeded as far as he pussibly could under the very particular circum- | grave. 
“+ A—Mr Hillary di! me the honour, sir, to request me to call, sir,” replied stances, leads them off again —This is what is called a“ botch.” ,  Blasée is another expressive and comprehensive word, for which we have no 
d the polite man of death with alow bow—* and am favoured with the expression A man receiving a biliet-doux from a remarkably lively lady of six-and-thirty, | Eng.ish equivalent. The woman of five and-thirty or forty, who has gone 
“ of his wishes, sir, to Spare no expense in showing his respect for the deceased. mistakes the writer, and sends his answer to her daughter of seventeen, from through life at a rail-road pace, and why, since five-and-twenty, bas not scrupled 
1g So my men have just measured the body, sir; the shell will be here to-night, sir, | whom (her christian bane being the same, and their hand-wrising exactly alike,) | to adopt the habits of those who heve doubled that age—and who have been, 
the leaden coffin the day after, and two outer coffins ; ; _ | be thought itcame. ‘This gentleman makesa “ boteh.” like the amiable Roué before noticed, not hostile to the pleasures of the “ ban- 
.r, “Stop. sir—Mr. Hillary is premature. He has quite mistaken my wishes sir. | Case aul concern are two useful words for discussion. quet or the bowl"—is, with all her early beauty fled, and all her symmetry de- 
of Tact as the executor of Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no concern whatever Case, as used professionally, belongs chiefly to law and physic; but taken | stroyed, a Blasée—for you may make adjectives, substantives ; aud substantives, 
fh wih the burial of these remains. ; a | conventionally, it is much more general in its application. Tue gay and accom- | adjectives. See her flushed and flurried; the ringlets which twine round her 
; He bowed with an air of mingled astonishment and mortification. | plished Mrs. Brighteyes is wa king nm the Zoological Gardens with Lord Wag- | once snowy forehead, her own, only because bought and paid for; and the com- 
3] “]t is my wish, and intention, sir,”’ said I, that this unfortunate gentleman be | tail—they adinire the height of the Giraffes, and the breadth of the elephant dis- | plexion once so admired, rendered equable in its tint only by the aid of * foreign 
ve buried in the simplest and most private manner possible porting in his puddle. My Lord says the rhivoceros looks as if his clothes did ornament!” A younger and more innocent woman may he blaseé; for a con- 
“Oh, sir! but Mr. Hillary's orders to me were—pardon me, sir—sorery liberal, | not fit him, and Mrs. Brighteyes selects one or two of the plainest monkeys as | stant roand of dissipation, even though it involve only late hours, a leetel Cham- 
ke to do the thing ina gentiemanitke way” striking likenesses of some of her particular friends.—What then? Why Lord | pagne, and Ru:nan punch, will bave its effects ; and then the rouge—when it 
- “{[ tell you again, sir, that Mr. Hillary has nothing whatever to do with the | Wagiail should not walk about with Mrs. Brighteyes, while Mr. Brighteyes is | comes, and when, alter the rouge, comes the daylight ; all efforts to Euphrosy- 
‘of matter, nor shall I admit of bis interference. If you choose to obey my orders, | paternally employed in feeding the bears with buns for the gratification of his | nize “ fresh and young” are vain. 
ve —-you will procure a p ain dea! coffin, a hearse and pair, and one mourning coach, | three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. | What word or words have we to run parallel with contre-temps? AndI 
in- and provide a grave in churchyard—nay, open Mr. Hiilary’s vault and bury | But then we meet My Lord and the lady at dinner—he takes her down, sits | dwell upon this adaptation because it is held to be the height of affectation to 
there, if he will permit.” next to her,—-ia the evening she lolls on a sofa in the drawing-room, and be is | iterlard English conversation with toreign words and phrases; the which I 
ing “T really think, sir, you'd better employ a persor in the small way,” said he, | at her side again. The next day his cab stands somewhat unfortunately near bold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in writing. Why we could 
sat casting a grim look at his two attendants—** I’m not accustomed her carriage in front of Howell and James’s—towards evening they are perched | not make a plum-pudding for Christmas-day without mixing foreign raisins and 
“You may retire then, sir, at once,’ said 1; and witha lofty bow the great | upon the wall of Kensington-gardens, listening to the band—at night he is in ber exotic Corinths with English flour. We borrow, too, the brandy from France. 
hat undertaker withdrew. No!—despised, persecuted, and forsaken had poor Elliott | box at the Opera, and never out of it—at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. Why then should conversation be easier to make, without * the aid of foreign 
my been in his life; there should be, I resolved, no splendid mockery—no fashion- At length she goes away, he hands her to her carriage—steps in by invitation— ornament,” than a plum-pudding ? 
kly avle foolery about his burial! I chose for him not the vault of Mr. Hillary, but a | she sets him down at his door and they part—she drives home, and the carriage ihe leviathan of lexicographers, the ponderous Juhnson, as everybody knows, 
grave in the humble churchyard of , where the poor suicide might slumber | proceeds to the House of Commons for Mr. Brighteyes, who is serving his coun- | condescended to compare conversation to punch. The qualities requisite to 
vay in * penitential loneliness !” ‘try atthe expense of tis constitution Now this is a case * conventional’’—not | conversation,”’ said the illustrious Doctor, * are very exactly represented by a 
ted He was buried as I wished—no one attending the funeral but myself, the pro-  lmprobably destined to become eventually a case “ professional.” 'bowi of punch; punch is a liquor compounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar 
prietor of the house in which he had lived at the period of his death, and one of Concern used to be employed as an expression of care and grief, or as distin- | and water. The spirit volatile and fiery, is the proper emblem of vivacity and 
his early and bumble acquaintances, who had been present at his marriage. I | guishing some great trading business. Now, it is used to designate family mat- | wit: the acidity of the lemon will very aptly figure pungency or raillery and ac- 
her had wished to carry with us, as chief mourner, little Elliott—by way of fulfilling, | ters,—domestic quarrels, —handsome equipages,—splendid fétes, cum mu/tis | rimony of censure; sugar is the natural representative of luscious adulation and 
ave as far as possible, the touching injunctions left by his father—but my wife dis- | a/vas. A man and wife sepirate—that is a pretty concern: a birouche and four gentle complaisance ; and water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy prattie, inno- 
é suaded me from it.“ Well, poor Eliiott,” said I, as I took my last look into his | is driving up the street—that is a very splendid concern: you hear with sincere | cent and tasteless.” Even in this calculation the three important ingredients 
_ grave— concern, that Sir Harry's concerns are in the greatest confusi¢n; concerning | are of foreign growth, so that, with such authority as the Doctor’s, we cannot 
“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well !’ | which you are desirous of kuowing who is concerned for him, in order to his ex- | hesitate to import and engraft whenever it is necessary. 
f Heaven forgive the rash act which brought his days to an untimely close, and him | trie ttion. Now, as for contre-temps. Such a thing as opening a door unexpectedly, and 
apes whose cruelty and wickedness occasioned it!” | There are certain monosyllables which to the “ unaccustomed ear” sonnd seeing your dearest friend, for whose excellence, virtue, and amiability you would 
ote I shall not bring the reader again into the guilty and zloomy presence of Mr. | simple and unsuphisticated, which contain in fact much hidden meaning. ‘The vouch upon oath—and for whose fidelity, purity, and devotion, you would pledge 
ne Hillary. His hard heart was indeed broken by the blow that poor Elliott had | word ** dog,” furinstance,—it certainly has been used humanly from time imme- | your credit and existence, in so extraordinary a si:uation—no matter what—as 
_ so recklessly struck, and whuse mournful prophecy was in this respect fulfilled. | morial, because people have been in the habit of talking of one man as a “lucky | to induce you to shut the door immediately, and fly, trembling, to another room. 
sed Providence decreed that the declining days of the inexorable and unnatural | dog’ and a‘ happy dog,” and sometimes a* dirty dog; but dog by itself dog | Seating yourself, at supper, close to the prettiest girl in the world, heiress to a 
parent should be clouded with a wretchedness that admitted of neither intermis- | has oily, within a few years, become independent!y significant of one particular ; large fortune, you being without one shilling, and she exceedingly well disposed 
ecb sion nor alleviation, equally destitute as he was of consolation from the past, and | being, wholly disconnected with any of the canine species, unless perhaps with , towards you, and finding yourself placed immediately opposite her father, who, 
she hope from the future ! a iurnspit. ** Dog” is the epithet for a man-cook ; and you will find that the | in addition to being as watchful as Cerverus himself, has brought to tab!e an el- 
And his daughter! O disturb not the veil that has fallen over the broken- | first question put by any of the discipies of the Sefionian system to an invitation | derly lady who had * warned you off,” under similar circumstances, a year be- 
d be reamed} is, Whether the man keeps a ** Dog ;” an inquiry as generally intelligible as one | fore. Accidentally (of course) touching a foot under the table, which you ima- 
ae Never again did the high and noble spirit of Mary Elliott lift itself up; for her | touching the tiger who oiliciates behind his cab. gine to belong to Lady Smicksmackery, and seeing her lord, who chooses to 
peed heart lay buried in her young husband’s grave,—the grave dug for him bythe | Cat—is rather difficult to humanize, although it is.used bipedially ; and it | squat himself close to her, look as‘ounded. Sitting at dinner next to some per- 
such eager and cruel bands of her father. In vain did those hands lavishly scatter | might sound illiberal if 1 were to describe the sort of skinny, parchment-like ap- | son whom you du not know, and entertaiuing him with the account of a flagrant 
Foose about her all the splendours and luxuries of unbounded wealth ; they could never . pearance of the neglected sufferer which it is used to designate. Suffice it to case just tried in one of the courts, and subsequently finding out that he is the 
— divert her cold undazzled eye from the mournful image of him whose death had ! say, that it has, in the language of the country, superseded the word—tabby. defendant, After a pic-nic, beiug jammed into a carriage or a boat, as the case 
ed purchased them ; and what could she see ever beside her, in her too late re- Rat—putting the case bypethetically, and not more politically than the nature may be, with ten or twelve people, of whom you know but two, and those you 
sony ventant father, but bis murderer! of the subject demands—is used for describing in three letters 4 man of great , hate, and seeing the only person in the party you care about, poked into some 
oe ’ i — | pretension and small ability, a pretty lisper of nonsense to ladies, who makes a | other conveyance, and beholding her, just as she is starting, make a sign of hor- 
pees ‘ . wD VN. reputation in his early career as a ‘Tory, by repeating two or three well-studied | ror at her unbappy destiny. A thousand instances such as these could meet 
nent THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION; por in the ean ge Commons, ie ci in eid he was qualified, because with no name so good as the French contre-temps. 
bim OR, TALKING MADE EASY. his ancestors had been for years hereditary placemen and pensioners under Tory Then for Exnu:. We have no such word: snug and comfortable are purely 
P By Theodore Hook.—{ Resumed from the Albion of July 27.) governments. He is poor but proud, and when circumstances induce a change English. Ennut is decidedly Frencin; do not, however, dilate much upon it to 
that In my last I endeavoured to explain the advantage of adopting that sort of | in administration he changes too, and as all converts are zealots, so the prigonce | your fair friend, or perhaps she may become too sensible of the appropriateness 

— conversational phraseology for which the present era is so eminently distin- | admitted into the party, which all his little talents for scratching bad earlier in | of the term without further explanation. ‘T'racasserie is not to be translated ; it 

that uished. There are however, many single words which are used to express a | life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, he becomes the flippant advucate | 16 a eort of mischief-making, for which our narrow language has no adequate epi- 
hild. pi desl, sad aioe usual of these do not occur in our: own language, you | of everything he had previously denounced, and the paid supporter of all he had , thet ;—Visage du bois speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son to his 

oa take the liberty of borrowing them from others. A vefure condemned. ‘Tv cover his shame and compensate for bis loss of charac- | father—or, as the fashionable slang goes—" the governor,” after an expensive 
oken The words affair—hitch—botcli—case—concern—dog—eat—rat—tiger—ana | ter, his new triends place him in a position which he is utterly incompetent to | tour, or an unfortunate race, or about Christmas ; nothing can more appropriately 
appy fifty other substantives and adjectives, merit discussion; while upon the bor- | fill. His self-exposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, | describe the cutting formality and gathering anger of the sire upon the scion’s 
hus- rowing system, you may press into the service the exotics Rové—Blasée—con- were it not that the national character—the national welfare—the national approach.—Taking a thing ** de bonne fois” is much like taking in earnest what 

tre-temps—tracasserie—ennui —parti—gaucherie—visage du bois—double en- | bonoor are all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littleness ; nevertheless, al- | is meant for a joke: and as for /éte-d-téle and vis-a-vis, anybody who has eyes 
thing tente—de bonne fois—téte-a-téte—vis-a-vis, d&&c., &c., &c. though rejected by the peuple of his own county, he gets returned for one of the , and will watch the latter rolling about town, will not remain long unenlightened 
ore! The word affair, is one must generally comprehensive. The derangement of | radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from schedule A, and, decorated with our | as to the true acceptation of the former. 

} Into a gentleman's affairs drives him sometimes to prisun—to Parliament—or fo the | highest diplomatic order, continues his even course of blun-iering, with the pros- Having made yourself easy in this sort of thing, you must prepare yourself for 

rhere Continent. His involvements arose from paying heavy damages for an affatr pect of an eventual English peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a | troublesome custonsers when yuu are in general society. In catering for the con- 

end- with Lady X. Y. Z. : besides which, he was subsequently wounded in anaffair_ certain peusion. ‘That is a ** rat.’ ; ag | versation, you must observe that tastes differ as widely in ¢hat, as in every thing 
with her husband. You see what different affairs there are, yet called by the | An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate of ‘he Cherch and Cunstitution, else ; and that that which is delightful to one sort of people is scarcely endurable 

t her eaine name. Then we have foreign affairs to look after, and we have Lord powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in his conscience he be- | by another. é' 

ble Palmerston to look after them. This will give you an opportunity of digressing | lieves to be the just one—the opponenis of our institutions tremble before his| There is one class of people who, with a depravity of appetite not excelled 
into an account of the illustrious Temples from whom his Lordship is descended. | expusures, an? writhe under the lash of bis well-directed zeal. He takes prefer- | by that of the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, who rejoiced in eating spiders, 

ple of If you are a Tory, say—" So much descended ;"" and your fair companion, who | ment at the hands of a minister—is suddenly seized with a conviction that a cler- | thirst after puns. it you fail in with these, you have no resource but to indulge 

ntant is certain not to be a Whig, will laugh. A grand déjeuner is 4 splendid affair ; , gyman should confivue bimself to the duties of his parish, and with a feeling that , them to their hearts’ content; but, in order to rescue yourself from the imputa- 
must and an heiress eloping with her father's gardner, is a shocking affair. | it is the height of illiberality to oppose men who, as well as himself, act upon | tion of believing punning to be wit, quote the definition of Swift, and be like 

e for- Hitch is a popular word, particularly full of meaning. Sir Somebody Some- | principle. ‘The Roman Catholics, whom he before anathematized as idolaters, him, as inveterate a punster as you possibly can, immediately after resting 
thing makes love, according to the most approved fashion, to Lady Somebody | jage-worshippers, bigots, and tyrants anxious to overthrow the State as well as everything, and hazarding all, upon the principle, that the worse the pun, the 

e the Something. They flirt and dance, and ride and walk. To be sure, in these days, | the Church, he discovers to form the majority of Christians in the world, and to better. ; 

t die sighing is exploded—kneeling has become obsolete—and sentiment Is utterly | be only naturally ardént and active in the cause of the religion which they be- In order to be prepared for this sort of punic war, (for the disorder is provoca- 
banished. They discuss society—quiz their mutual friends—criticise dinners— | lieve to be genuine, and accordingly call Catholic. This isa “rat tive and opidoms,) the oe any one gentleman or lady has, as they say in 
laugh at everybody out of their ower circle—and are, in fact,inseparable. All at | In addition to all these commonplace words, you have at your disposal, as I | Scotland, “let a pun,” everybody else in the room who can, or cannot do the 
once, Sir Somebody Something disappears he 13 off to Melton, or Newmarket, | have already observed, those borrowed exotics, which, especially from the lips | same, sets to work to endeavour to emulate the example. From that period, all 

vad!” or Italy; and Lady Somebody Something is seen dowagering about with her | of a pretty woman, come into play with extraordinary effect. rational conversation is at an end, and a jargon of nonsense succeeds, which 

it hia most respectable mother, looking vexed, and trying to look interesting. She | These popular Gailicisms possess great Istitude of meaning. In a prologue lasts till the announcement of coffee, or supper, er the carriages, puts a happy 

e sat sits up in her room all night, ia order to get up a paleness ; and when she does | written, I think, by Dr. Kenrick, there is - allusion to some equivocal expres- | termination to the riot. : ' x 
go out, leaves her Almack’s curls at home. Such evidence as this soon becomes | sion tn the play to which 1t is pretixed, which the author could not consent to | Addison says, ** one may say of a pun, as the countryman described his night- 

hould the subject of general conversation, and the question is—* What has hap- | expunge, and therefore gave it in masquerade,— _ ingale, that it is vox el preterea nilel, a sound, and nothing but a sound ; and, 
pened!” “Umph! dou’t know exactly what—but there is evidently a hitch ** And when a naughty joke came pat in, | ia another place he tells us that “the greatest authors in their most serious 

» drop somewhere.” He wrapp’d it up in lawyer's Latin. | works make frequent use of puns; the sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tra- 

ng di- Mr. Anybody is a man of considerable fortune, and of some influence in this | These popular French expressions, besides affurcing a more extensive illustra- | gedies of Shakspeare are full of them: if a sinner was punned into repentance 

1 Oh county. He paced forward to represent it ; and, being one of the most strenu- | tion of the subjects to which they are applicable, give a turn and meaning which | as in the latter, nothing is more usual than to e008 hero weeping and grumbling 
ous advocates of the purity of election, spends thirty thousand pounds, and gets English words will not elicit. A Roué means ten thousand times more than any | for a dozen lines together ; a also says, *‘ it is indeed impossible to kill a 

ared , returned—proceeds to London—dines with the Minister, and perhaps seconds | native monosyllable could express: a Rove is a fellow full of genius, wit, and | weed which the soil bas a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of punning 

ippre- the Address—attends the House of Commons constantly, night after night—goes | even eloquence—overburdened with neither money nor principle; gay in man- | are in the minds of all men, and though they may be subdued by reason, reflec- 
to the early—stays late-—never is absent frum a division—and, if he does not actually | ner, and if possible, handsome in person—he dresses in a style peculiar to him- ; “on, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in the greatest genius 
speak himself, acts as the trumpeter in battle, and encourages the Whig com- | seli—his hat is unique, and goes by his name—he has the best horses that can | that is not broken and cultivated by the rules of art. a 

you I batants in the debate by cheerings loud and long. be bought, without money—cartiages which he scarcely ever uses, while, asthe | Here is something like a justification of the enormity ; and, as the pupil is to 

y car- He visits en Minister ri the morning—he goes to court—the object of bis | wit says, , mix in all societies, he may as well be prepared. a 

lendid ambition i ¢ —hie f . = he elevation—the heralds go to “A booted pigmy bangs behind his cab, Puns may be divided into different classes: they may be made in different 

; 8 a peerage—his fortune justifies the ae ) ids his painted drab.” , troduced by passing circumstance by ref by-gone events ; 

in my work—his tree begins to grow on St. Be'net’s Hill—blue paint and red paint, | Which, all unpaid for, holds his painted dra ways, intr y passing circ es, or by references to by-g ; 

yeside gold and silver; or, as the heraldic gibberish goes, azure, gules. or, and argent, | His pursuits are ecarté, hazard and the turf; his relaxations, riding in the Park, | they may be thrown in anecdotically, or conundrumwise. It is to be observed 
would are in the highest requisition; and at length the lineage of the Anybodies, | rowing on the River, driving a stage-cuach, or playing tennis at the Fives Court. | that feeling, or pit¥, or commiseration, or grief, are not to stand in the way ofa 
oach. traced back even to their origin from the Nobodies, covers an acre of parch- | He is both a gourmand and a gourmet—an experienced critic of Crockford’s | pun—that personal defects are to be made available, and that sense, so as the 

g the ment. Mess of the same material is prepared for the patent—the wax stands | cellar, and the very Coryphzus of his coffee-room. His gallantry is of a curi- | sound answers, has nothing to do with the business. t : 

on my waiting for the seal—the painter, pallet in hand, is ready to paint the coronets on | ous cast—wooing to win is too much trouble; so that he waits to be courted, | If a man is pathetically Gosetieas the funeral of his mother or sister, or wife, 
ng of the pannels of the carriages—the plate is packed, in order that Messrs. Rundell and is satisfied with the laurels which such easy triumphs yieki, and which a | it is quite allowable to call ita ‘black-burying party,” or to talk of a “ fit of 
and Bridge may engrave a faithful likeness of the six-nobbed circlet on the din- | promise of payment procure. He turns day into night, and all serious considera- | coffin ;” a Pier relative struggling to conceal his grief, may be likened toa 

—‘‘is her service ; and Webb is hard at work cutting out the scarlet cloth eoon des- | tions into farce. Sentiment is with him absurdity —learning, pedantry, common | commander of pee es throw in a joke about the phrase By funerals 

ke bis tined to be barred with ermine, and be laced with gold, Gazette after Gazette | sense he calls “ twaddle,” and common honesty he disteine. Now no English performed,” and a re- earsal ; and wind up with the ws real-fun, funeral. 
appears, and yet no appearance of Mr. Anybudy’s being made a peer. People | word would convey an adequate idea of such a being ; but the word Rové stamps | I give this sean first, in order to explain that nothing, however solemn the 

orebip nod and wink, and look uucommonly wise. It is clear there is a hitch some- the mam who, glorying in his snow-white gloves and jet black boots, a rose- | subject, 1s to stand in the way of a pun. ; ‘ ’ ; ; 

s look where. | bud in his button-hole, and a bunch of curls sewed into his hat to look degagé, It is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to hitch in a bit 

do te A Mastership in Chancery falls vacant—remains vacant for months, to the | worries himself to death to keep up an appearance unjustifiable by his resources, of any other language which may sound to your liking. For instance on a fish- 

wr day, great prejudice of suitors, all because there is a hitch. Upon the principle oi and generally ends by turning coachman in earnest, or becoming aconstant resi- | ing party. You say fishing is out of your line; yet, if you did not keep a float, 
“ Seniores priores,” it is at last filled up. And then we find three or four bishop- | dent in thatmost recherché and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. you would deserve a rod; and if anybody affects to find fault with your joke, ex- 
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claim “Oh, vous béte ”” There you have line, rod, float, and bait ready to your | 
hand. Call two noodles from the city in a punt, endeavoring to catch small fry. 
« East Angles ;” or, if you please, observe that * the punters are losing the 
fish,” “ catching nothing but a cold,” or that “the fish are too deep for them. 
Call the Thames a “‘fidy’’ river; but say you prefer the Isis in hot weather. 

Personal deformities or constitutional calamitics are always to be laid hold of. 
If anybody tells you that a dear friend has lost his sight, observe that it = 
make him more hospitable than ever, since now he would be glad éo sce anybody. 
If a clergyman breaks his leg, retnark that he is no longer a clergyman, but a> 

lame man. Ifa poet is seized with apoplexy, affect to disbelieve 1t, although 
you know it to be true, in order to say— 

* Poeta nascitur non fit ;” 
and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, “that it is not a fir subject for a 
jest.” A man failing into a tan-pit you may call “sinking in the sublime ;” a 
climbing boy suffocated in a chimney meets with a soolable death ; and a pretty 
girl having caught the small-pox, is to be much puted. On the subject of the 
ear and its defects, talk first of something in which a cow sticks. and end by tel- 
ling the story of the man who, having taken great pains to explain something to 
his companion, at last got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, 
«+ Why, my dear sir, don’t you comprehend ! the thing is as plain as A, B, C. 
**T dare say it is,” said the other; ‘but Iam D, EF, F.” 

It may be as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the use he may | 
make of the most ordinary words for the purposes of quibbleism. For instance, 
in the way of observation :—The loss of a hat is always felt ;—if you don’t like 
sugar, you may dump it ;—a glazier is a panes-taking man :—candles are burnt 
because wick-ed things always come to /ight ;—a lady who takes you home from 
a party, is kind in her carriage, and you say “‘nunc est ridendum” when you 
step into it: if it happen to ive a chariot, she is a charitable person ;—birds -nests 
and King-killing are synonymous, because they are high trees on; a Bill for 
building a bridge should be sanctioned by the Court of Arches as well as the 
House of Pers ;—when a man is dull, he goes to the sea-side to Brighton ;—a 
Cockney lover, when sentimental, should live in Heigh Ho-burn ;—the greatest 
fibber is the man most to re-lce upon ;—a dean expecting a bishopric, looks for 
lawn ;—a suicide kills pigs, and not himseif ;—a butcher is a gross man, but a 
fig-seller is a grocer ;—Joshua never had a father or mother, because he was the | 
sun of Nun ;—your grandmother and great-grandmother were your aunts Sis- | 
ters ;—a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing is better than 
Heaven, anda leg of mutton is better than nothing. 

Races are matters of course. An ass never can be a horse, although he may 
be a mayor ;—the Venerable Bede was the mother ot Pearl ;—a baker makes 
bread when he kneads it; a doctor cannot be a doctor all at once, because he | 
comes to it by degrees ;—a man hanged at Newgate, has taken a drop too 
much ;—the bridle day 1s that on which a man leads a woman tothe haller ; 
never mind the aspirate ; punning’s all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream. 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable. You meet a man carrying a 
hare: ask him if it is his own hare, or a wig'—there you stump him. Why is 
Parliament-street like a compendium! Because it goes to a bridge —Why is a 
man murdering his mother in a garret a worthy person? Because he is above 
committing acrime,—Iustances of this kind are innumerable; and if you want 
to render your question particularly pointed, you are, after asking it once or 
twice, to say, ** D'ye give it up !’’—then favour your friends with the solution. | 

Puns scientific are effective whenever a scientific man or men are in com- 
pany, because, in the first place, they invariably hate puns, especially those | 
which are capable of being twisted into jokes which have no possible relation to | 
the science of which the words to be joked upon are terms; and because, 1n the | 
next place, dear, laughing girls, who are wise enough not to be sages, will love | 
you for disturbing the self-satis{action of the philosophers, and raising a laugh or 
titter at their expense. 

Where there are three or four geologists of the party, if they talk of their sci- 
entific tours made to collect specimens, cal! the old ones ** ninny-hammers,” and 
the young ones “chips of the old block ; and then inform them that claret is 
the best specimen of quartz in the world. If you fall in with a botanist who is 
holding forth, talk of the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves ef the plants, 
and say they decide their differences with pistils. In short, sacrifice everything 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, you will acquire such a 
reputation for waggery, that the whole company will burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, or say ** No” to the offer of 

a cutlet. 

J have now endeavored to carry you through some of the devices of the art of 
which J profess merely to give the elements; in my next communication I may 
perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of conversation, to which I shall 
request your particular atteation. 


—>—— 
MADRLD LN 1835. 
Madrid in 1835. By a Resident Officer. 

These are two most amusing volumes, full of dramatic scenes, and forming a 
sort of written diorama, which brings round everything in its turn. So familiar 
have the streets and market-places become, that we are alinost tempted to be- 
lieve that we had ourselves spent a few weeks, some time or other, at Madrid, 
and that these pages have just refreshed ourmemory. But instead of criticising, 
we had better quote. We shall find pictures everywhere. 

Taking pot-luck at’ Madrid :-— 

“In Spain we live op from day to day, ever putting into practice the scrip- 
taral injunction, * our loins are ever girt, and ready for the road.’’ Few, indeed, 
are the houses that lay in a prudent store of eatables; if we except an odd bag 
of the faithful and every-day garlanzo, dilfo of white beans, and other dry vege- 
tables, with a finaja or so of oil, such worldly foresight is never heard of. 
People of rank and good income live on whatever the next victual-shop affords, 
taking so much of each article as is sufficient for the day’s consumption. Let 
no hungry man, just off a journey and high trotting nag, ever think of dro;- 
ping intoa friend's to refresh ; anything, cold beef, ham, &c. Vain dreams! 
A cup of chocolate, in which his thumb would be ill at ease, or by some strange 
accident, a couple of fried eggs, is all he can hope tor, and be thankful, espe- 
cially for the eggs. Once the dinner brought, and the salad and small portion of 


meat put aside for the gursado, (the standing supper dish,) Santisimas Pas quas ! 
most holy Easter to you! 


No waste—no larder; and if any accideut or vora- 
cious cat (I hate cats) destroys the evening prospects, a erust of bread and dos 
dedos de vino, and into bed, wutil a fresh Aurora and fresh supply shine upon and 
gladden mortals. Neither do we choose the trouble and fuss of a wine-cellar ; 
besides, keep the key where you will, the servants (especially if there be an 
Arragonese among thein) will get at it, or into the vau t and cask too, if neces- 
sary. How much more comfortable it is to get your pint or two of wine from 
the neighbouring tavern; it comes in nice and hot from the juicy hands of the 
bearer, besides the variety of tasting a new vintage every day, or what is 
still more to be prized, a mixture of all, swallowing it with the satisfaction 
of knowing that the botile * has been shook,” 


s! according to the advice of the 
best apothecaries. 


I feel an honest pride in being able to assert, that, out 

of fifty large wime-growers, there are not two who think of indulging in a 

good glass of wine, but get it from the tavern. 
” 


same. 
Consideration for others :— 


All classes do pretty much the 


“It has often been remarked, that the higher aristocracy and wealthy pro- 
prietors are European in their houses and mode of life, offeriog little or no room 
for observation. It may, however, be said that, even in the majority of houses 
of this last description, spleadid as they are in appearance, the apartments des- 
tined to the daily occupatiun of the family are mean, untidy, and ill-furnished to 
a degree. The suite of rooms allotted for receiving company alone attract the 
care of the master. Rich furniture and every refivement of luxury are there 
uniied ; rows of embroidered chairs and inviting sofas are set out ina formal and 
ostentatious way, but are seldom or never pressed by any part of the human per- 
son. No every-day enjoyment is ever kuown or permitted in this temple of 
vanity. 

** This singular mania even travels out of Spain with some of the natives 
A Spanish merchant in Bordeaux, well known fur his immense wealth and libe- 
rality, OWNS 4 magnificent hotel in that city, fit for the residence of a prince. 


The great suite of rooms is furnished with almost regal splendour, whilst ' 


those reserved for his own use are not even painted, and the furniture of the 
most homely description. This is acting exactly on the principle of the Irish 
peasant, who takes off a good great-coat (riding-coat Hibernicé) and a stout 


pair of shoes, when threatened with bad reads or bad weather, * not to spoil 
thein.’” 


Spanish billet doux :— 


** Postage is luckily more moderate in Spain than in an other country in Ev- | 


rope; I say luckily, taking into account the decided turn for writing and serib 
bling that pervades the whole nation. The fair sex set no bounds to their pas- 


sion for letter-writing. Once they do commence a correspondence, there is no 
Getting out of it, unless by an open rupwre. 


imaginations, and even should orthography be sometimes a little startled, yet 
the passionate sentiments contained in a letter really dictated from the heart 
compensate every other error. Naturally eloquent, they wield the pen with 


Brace and facility, and dip its point in traits of fire when passion awakens their 
energies.” 


Spanish nurse :— 
* The women from the green bills of Santandar and it 
as they are called, have the enviable monopoly, 
throughout the greater part of Spain. Parents are, no doubt, attracted by 
their stout forms, fine clear skins and rosy complexions. ’ 
they may call any Englishwoman ‘cousin.’ 


or nearly so, of * child-sucking’ 


They give full scope to their vivid | 


ts district, the pasiegas, | 





of Burgos have the privilege of sucking the princes and princesses of the 
royal family. Their dress is very picturesque, exhibiting a mixture of the 
Turkish and Spanish costume; it consists of an embroidered close-fitting 


| cloth jacket, and a very fuli cloth petticoat of red, yellow, or some other striking 


colour, bordered with from two to four rows of broad gold lace, according to 
the means of their employers. When in full dress, they wear their hair 
plaited in two tails behind, reaching far below the waist, and set off at the 
end by little knots of rose-coloured ribbon. A piece of vanity in which 
young mothers are fond of indulging, is to drive or walk out with their 
infant in the arms of a handsome richly-dressed pasiega ; they are just as 


| proud of it as an honest ‘Turk is of having a fine young lad to carry his pipe 


after him.” 

Fans :— 

“A frulling sound, like the chattering of birds in a cage, reigns In every 
direction, produced by the tremulous shaking and sudden opening and shutting, 
of innumerable fans of all colours and sizes, so many eloquent tongues speak- 
ing an onintelligble language to conscious observers. Even as flowers are the 
‘language of love’ in the East, there is noth ng in the soft science which may 
not be explained by a Spanish lady with her fan. Jealousy may pry and 
peer in vain, under the very nose of the greatest Bluebeard of a husband ; 


| questions are asked and answers given. full and explicit, which he cannot in- 


tercept. 

** When Addison imagined his ‘ fan exercise’ for ladies, he must have had an 
idea of the alarming perfection to which this light arm is carried in Spain. It is 
the inseparable companion of the little girl from three years of age to four- 
teen, when, from a handy plaything, she turns it into a formidable offensive 
and defensive weapon, giving a trembling swain an extatic ‘yes!’ or crush- 
ing a presuming suitor with au irrevocable ‘no!’ It would be endless, as 
well as impossible, to attempt to describe the intermediate degrees of hope 
and fear, despair or passion, expressed by the spreading and furling of its paint- 
ed wings. Deprive a Spanish woman of her fan and white handkerchief (whe- 
ther a flag of truce or emblem of innocence in her hand), and she loses her self- 
possession and half her fascination. She is, if young, a fairy without her 
wand ; if old, a witch without ber broom-stick.” 

Giving the ladies a treat :— 

Tt is a serious undertaking to invite a few female friends to repose, and slake 
their thirst, after a summer evening's stroll in the Prado. They are so plea- 
sant, and chatty, and thirsty ; and then one must fiddle, with something in the 


| shape of solids, cakes, biscuits, or what not. I have known military Lotharios 


of my acquaintance leave the ha!f of their month's pay in the gripe of the wait- 
ers, for the pleasure of one snug evening. Still it must be said, that the ladies 
of Madrid are by no means, to be compared in frangurza, (off-handedness) to 
their sisters of Malaga, not one of whom has any objection, or would make the 
least difficulty. in dispatching dozen upon dozen of the little plump inviting 
Malaga figs, not to mention ices, yemas (yolk of eggs conserved), and other 
pastimes. An ounce, (three pounds five shillings) is a mere tnfle to put In one’s 
pocket when gallantly inclined.” 

This puts us in mind of the quarrel between the lovers in the English ballad, 


whose Sunday walk ends :— 


‘When in she looks 

To a pastry cook's 

And wanted me to treat her, 

Says I, my love, my honey, 

I've lots of love 

As you may prove, 

But I have got no money.” 
Chevaliers d’industrie :— 
«The Spaniards are naturally a social and good natured race, little given to 
| suspicion in such relations, when the persons composing or intruding on them 
| offer no probability of competition or rivalry in their respective careers. In 
houses where play is permittted, they are received as tributary streams to the 
great ocean; when there is a fiddle, they are planets of the first magnitude, 
being for the most part unembarrassed with superfluous flesh, an active race, 
with elastic limbs, often depending on them for subsistence. They dance from 
the first rigorous (uf/i of the orchestra to its last quavering notes. They afford 
salutary and agreeable exercise tu many muchachas, whose looks or persons 
might repel less enterprising cavaliers. Mothers are pleased, sometimes grate- 
ful; new doors open to those sons of fortune, and they are soon declared to be 
the * nicest men of the whole fertulia.’’’* 

Don Joaquin. 

“This man was well known in Paris for his manners and eccentricities. He 
gave, now and then, splendid balls: and introduced himself, in this popular way, 
to society in Paris. He lent out money in small sums, at usurious interest, and 
took all kinds of property in pledge. One characteristic anecdote will suffice ; 
The Duchess of ** * * was once obliged to pawn her jewels, and thought it 
more convenient and secret to entrust them to the care of her friend Don Joa- 
guin. In the interval, he thought it necessary to his interest to give a ball, to 
which the Duchess was invited. She wished to sport her diamonds on the 
occasion, and applied for them. Don Joaquin lent himself with the best grace 
to her wishes, but imposed certain pecuniary sacrifices, which nearly covered 
the expense of the entertainment. Besides which, she was obliged to submit 
to the humiliation of putting them on and taking them off in bis house. His in- 
ventions respecting himself, and adventures, can only be surpassed by the cele- 
brated Baron Munchausen. Don Joaquin was not only one of the ugliest, but 
also one of the most unsavoury men in existence ; and believed most firmly 
lits Inventions to be facts. ‘The story of the Eoglish nabob’s daughter is given 
literally as 1tcame from his own mouth.” 

We snall now recommend our readers to search themselves in these lively 
volumes, which are full of entertainment. Ourauthor gives a most deplorable 
account of the moral and social condition of the Spaniards. But wants are 
the spurs of civilization. What can stimulate a man to exertion whose only 
becessities are a piece of bread and a dose of garlic, and whose luxuries are 
sunshine and water. 





* One individual of this class, with ideas more hardy and enlarged than his fel- 
lows, not content with having rua the gauatlet of fortune with success and impunity, 
hor satisfied with the advantages which his youth and assurance had procured him, 
conceived that his destiny beckoned him to court the blaze of royalty, Afler 

arious pro liminary evolutions with his opera-glass at the theatres, constantly direct- 
lng it towards the royal box, he determined on acloser investment. He demanded 
and ebtamed an audience of the Queen, through the medium of persons too apt to 
lend their names to such abuses of royal condescension. Admitted to the * pre- 
sence,” he mide a flourishing harangue, concluding after the manner of the eas', by 
presenting, between his foretinger and thumb, a rich and sweet-smelling nosegay to 
her majesty,who, though astonished atthe present, received it with her usual urba- 
nity, unwilling to mortify the feelings ot the donor. A perfumed billet, couleur de rose, 
dropped frem the chalice of a flower on the carpet. The adventurer was glad to be 
only *S turned out” for his daring; but the impunity which he owed to the kind inter- 
cession of her majesty only emboldened him to continue his indiscreet attentions to 
tre royal box. At length the late king was struck with his conduct, and on finding 
him to be the hers of the nosegay, ordered him off immediately to the castle ot 
Alicanta. There his modesty entitled him to promotion to the galleys of Ceuta, 

| where he remained until within the last few months, when he reappeared in the 
| streets of Madrid, renewed tis ancient intrigues, and is received as if he had just 


stepped outof the cleansing waters of the Jordon. This marfs father was a hatter 
in Mercia, 


—>p>— 
THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 
Craprer I. 

There are few places more every way disagreeable for a residence than Lon- 
don during the autumnal months The social stir and animation that rendered 
it so delightfulin the spring have died away into comparative silence; the grass 
g'ows inthe West end squares ; the city looks disconsolate, like an Irish clergy- 
intnon tihing-day; Pall Mall is all but deserted ; scarce a pre'ty or a gay face 
is 10 be seen in the Parks. or a bag and wig in Chancery Lane, or a patriot m 
Parliament Sireet; the exbibition rooms are closed; the theatre contains, per- 
laps, but a dozen bald-heads in the pit, and about as many white pocket-hand- 
kercliefs in the dress-boxes; there is no one to gossip with at the clubs or 
hotels; the jarvey sleeps without fear of interruption on his coach-box ; the cab- 
han, standing on the sun-scorched pavement at the door of a gin-shop, looks 
restless and perplexed, like acatina strange kitchen; and if you chance to 
stumble against an old friend at the turning of a street, he gives you the cut 
direct, quite annoyed to think you should have recognised in him that un- 
fashionable animal—the last man! Then the hydrophobia panic! “ Think of 
that, Master Brooke!’ No sooner do the dog-days set in, than some crazy cur 
makes a point of snatching a hasty mouthful from the calf of an elderly gentle- 
man. ‘The newspapers are all instantly in arms about the catastrophe. Nervous 
folks—for we are all nervous now-a-days—walk about shuddering with appre- 
hens:on, and glancing every now and then at their uneasy legs; while reports 
| are every where prevalent that ** not less than sixteen married men have within 
the last week eschewed all liquids, and barked themselves to death, leaving each 
a wife and six small children behind him.” I say nothing of minor miseries, 
such as the infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has nothing to do 
| but stand with a pen behind his ear at his shop-door, or the melancholy “ ludgings 
| to let’ in every part of the town; for my object is not to weary my reader’s 

patience, or distress his nerves, by a prolix recapitulation of grievances, but 
simply to make good my assertion, that of all places in the world, few or none are 
so detestable as London in autumn. 

Such being my view of the matter, | always make a point of quitting town 
when the first hydrophobic paragraph appears in the papers. If one will not take 





| 


In these respects | a shrewd hint, one deserves to suffer. My excursions are various—sometimes 
The nurses from the mountains | confined to England, and sometimes extending over the Continent, This year, 





September 17, 


perhaps, I go to Paris, for the purpose of seeing Louis Philippe shot at, which 








usually occurs once a week in that sprightly skrimmage-loving metropolis - 
the next I rest satisfied with a stroll among the wilds of Dartmoor (a pet Place 
of mine), or the more imposing Welsh Alps. And here let me assure you m 
gentle Cockney, that a ramble among these last is a very different thing rested 
ramble among the Hamstead Highlands. Primrose Hill is scarcely so high or 
so steep as Snowdon; norcan I take it on my conscience to assert that the pass 
at Kentishtown, which leads you into Pancras Vale, is at all tu be compared with 
that at Beddgelert. But perhaps I am partial. 

To resume. My excursion last year was to Wales. I had heard much from 
old Cambridge friends touching this famous region ; so, one fine morning in June 
I packed up a few shirts in my carpet bag, together with some artificial flies, M 
Walton's Angler, and a few well-thumbed numbers of Blackwood, containing 
‘ Hints for the Holidays,” and ** Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,” and thus 
appropriately equipped, set off for Swansea, where, without halting longer than 
a day, I hired one of those eccentric vehicles, called * flies,” which, in the fyl- 
ness of time, brought me in a disjointed condition to Llandilo, 4 small town 
situated in the heart of the vale of Towy. 

The scenery in this neighbourhood possesses a world of recommendations. 
You have the Black Mountains gloomiug on the horizon; Grongar Hills, Car. 
ricksawthy Common, and the ruins of Wynevor within a stone’s throw of you; 
and the haunted Cerrig-Cennan Castle within the easy distance of five miles. 
Then, if you have any taste for thunder-storms, and the atmosphere should be 
that way disposed, you have the finest possible opportunity of enjoying them in 
perfection among the mountain ranges of Llynn-y-van. In Londona burlyburly 
of this sort is a very safe, tame, commonplace affair—a uniform failure, and most 
discreditable to the dignity of the elements engaged in it. The Thunder, its 
voice deadened by the eternal fog, growls faintly like a drowsy lion; the lightning 
contenis itself with merely killing an Irishman or two, or throwing a few old 
women into fits; while a small.bolt, perhaps, scarcely bigger than a crab-apple, 
drops down through the sky-light into a tailor’s shop, for no other reason ap- 
parently than to * create a sensation’’ among the apprentices, and furnish the 
newspapers with a hysterical paragraph. Such, in nime cases out of ten, isa 
Cockney thunder-storm. But in Wales, among the mountains, it is a very dif- 
ferent affair. ‘There the thunder vindicates its full claims to sublimity, roaring 
and rattling among the craggy heights with a sound as if ten thousand brazen 
chariots were at one and the same moment clattering along the floor of heaven; 
while the blue, arrowy lightning digs gashes in the stern forehead of the preci- 
pice, compared with which a cart-rut were a mere wrinkle ; or splits asunder im- 
mense fragments of overhanging granite, and sends thein crashing down into 
the astonished tarn beneath. Then the frenzied rain, with the rush of the 
torrent, which but an hour before was a_ bashful rivulet, silver-lining the side of 
some sunny upland! Away, away it goes, scampering faster than ever poet 
scampered from bailiff; bounding deliriously from rock to rock; swallow- 
ing bridges at a gulp; playing the very devil with trees, brick-walls, and 
pigsties ; and subjecting whole villages te the ceremony of an undesired 
baptisin. 

But though pleasant enough in their way, thunder-sturms have their weak 
points. It is awkward to get wet through, with never a house within six miles 
of you,—to have the hot lightning flashing across your eyes, and the thunder 
threatening the tympanam of your auriculars,—and still more embarrassing, to 
be blows over a precipice while leaning forward to recover your eloped castor. 
I once witnessed a magnificent tempest among the congenial wilds of Lyinn-y- 
van ; but, lover of the sublime as | am, I have not the slightest desire to witness 
anuther. Enough is as good as a feast, and [ am naturally moderate in my ap- 
petites 

Another recommendation of the Vale of Towy—to say nothing of its being 
the most classical spot in Wales, if Dyer and Twm Sion Catti (the Bard and the 
Brigand) can make it so—is the unrivalled excellence of its fly-fishing. The 
natives will tell you that you have nothing more to do than just throw in your 
line, and pull out sewen or salmon—which you please. I cannot say I found it 
so. Deuce a fish ever rose to my fly; I never even got so much as a nibble ; 
and yet I have seen a grinning, bare-legged urchin, hardly reaching up to my 
watch-chain, pull out, with only a worm at the end of a pin-hook, a fine, 
spanking sewen, which but the moment before had been coqueting with my fly, 
and making me believe—the rascal !—that he was going to bult it. This con- 
vinces me that it is not skill, but luck, that is required in angling, else I should 
certainly have exhausted the river. 

I very soon, therefore, got tired of fly-fishing—for one does not like to be the 
constant butt and langhing-stock of the finny tribe—and laying aside my angling 
apparatus, devoted myself, like Dr. Syntax, to searching out the most pictures- 
que glens and waterfalls, castles, and mountains of the district. I misquoted 
Dyer in the *t thrush-grove ’’ at Grongar Hill; explored the Robber’s cave fast 
by the cataract springs of Towy; watched the fishermen paddling in their 
coracles across Tally Pool, and got ducked in attempting ditto ; and then having 
seen all that was to be seen in the neighbourhood, crossed the Black Mountains 
in the direction of the distant Brecon, and ensconced myself in the snug little 
village of Piasswynnock. 

The locality of this hamlet pleased me exceedingly. It was as quiet and 
retired and unassuming as a patriotic Patlander, lying far away from the beaten 
tract of tourists at the edge of a lonely moor, and cunsisted of one straggling, 
winding street, with a yew-shaded churchyard in its rear, crowded with trophies 
of the local apothecary’s skill, hard by which stood an isolated, old-fashioned, 
little public-house—the landlord called it a hotel!—entituled the Castle. At 
this auberge | took up my headquarters, and, as I had done before at Llandilo, 
occupied myself with strolling about the neighbourhood, and filling my sketch- 
book with drawings of its most silvan, out-of-the-way bits of landscape. 

One evening, vn my return home to Plasswynnock from an excursion which ! 
had taken across the moor, I chanced to light on a small, solitary ruin, consist- 
ing of but a few brick walls, This ruin, which was scarcely more than a mile 
distant from the village, was perched on the brow of a table-land, forming a 
gradual slope in front, which had once, no doubt, been a garden or paddock, but 
was now in the last stage of decay. | have been familiar with ruins from child- 
hood—I was brought up under the shadow of the old, crumbling walls of Read- 
ing Abbey-—yet | know not that J ever saw one which more impressed me with 
astern sense of desolation thanthis. A sentiment breathed out from its dead 
brick walls deeper than any which even the monastic relics of Tintern Abbey 
had called up in my mind. There the picturesque helps to relieve and melluw 
one’s sense of melancholy ; but here all was decay and death in its most bald, 
squalid, undisguised, and homely form. Castellated and monastic ruins are 
abundant throughout Wales; but this was the first family mansion, or manor- 
house, in that condition I had yet met with. 

Singular, said J, as I paced its contined interior, that so plain, unaspiring 4 
domicile should have been allowed to become so utter a wreck, wi'hout an ef- 
fort being made to preserve it. Castles and monasteries, we all know, run to 
seed quite as a matter of course ; indeed they seemed built for no other pur- 
pose than to serve the turn of the novelist and landscape-painter ; for in the 
first place, their vast extent prevents their being fitly kept up; and secondly, 
their owners having usually been of that class whose rank and connexions have 
forced them to take a leading part in the civil broils of the period, they have of 
necessity risen or fallen—and in the game of war, few rise the winners with the 
party to which they had attached themselves. But this could scarcely have 
been the case in the instance beforeme. The house had belonged to no power- 
ful turbulent noble, but evidently to some one in the peaceful middle walks of 
life—probably the great man of the village—some convivial, sporting Welsh 
squire, the very last person to sacrifice his interests to his ambition. Yet was 
it swept wholly to destruction, and with it, most likely, the family who had once 
called it their own! 

My curiosity being strongly excited on this subject, I no sooner returned to 
* mine inn,” than I summoned the landlord thereof, stated the particulars uf my 
discovery, and demanded explanation at his hands. This was ungrudingly af- 
forded ine. The house in question, said Boniface, had been ina di'apidated 
state ever since the year 1770—though it was not at that period in the hopeless 
condition in which it now was—and the family to whom it had belonged (the 
Lords of the Manor) had, as I anticipated, wholly past away, without leavieg 
any other trace of their existence, than a few mouldering brick walls. In answer 
to my further enquiries, the man acquainted me with all the circumstances con- 
nected with the decay of the manor-house, just as he had heard them detailed @ 
hundred times by his respected parent, who had long since gone to the place ap- 
pointed for all publicans. As this * Tale of my Landlord” strongly interested 
me, I took notes of it at the time, and from those notes have composed the sub- 
joined narrative, which I have told in my own manner, though without materially 
altering the substance of honest Boniface’s communication. 


and 


Cuaprter II. 

It was late ona summer evening, in the year 1688, when the father of the 
present landlord owned the tavern to which I have alluded in the foregoing 
chapter, that a stranger, fatigued apparently with a long day's journey, entered 
the snug, well-sanded little coffee-room, and requesting to be shown into a private 
apartment, ordered supper and a bed. He was a man whom an expert phy- 
siognomist would have guessed to be about furty-three years of age, though om @ 
first superficial glance he seemed considerably older, for his shoulders were 
slightly bent, his hair grey, the fire of his dark eye something quenched, and his 
lofty forehead fall of wrinkles. Altogether he appeared like one on whom grief 
had laid her heaviest hand, but who had not surrendered himself to her domina 
tion without a fierce struggle. ; 

Struck with his reserved and commanding air, the landlord ushered him, with 
one of his profoundest obeisances, into his own private room, and then hurried 
off to get the best supper his establishment afforded—a superfluous task, for the 
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1836. 


stranger, possibly from ill health, or what was more likely, from over-fatigue, did flowers, and the rank grass grew even among the interstices of the paved stones in 
but sorry justice to the tender white pullet and the delicious cwrrw ; but just | the yard; while a ditch, its surface dotted with tadpoles, went crawling and stink- 
picking a few mouthfuls, and drinking a small glass of ale, rose from table and | ing along at a anail’s pace, dividing the garden from a patchy, half shaven mea- 
summoned Boniface into his presence. dow, on which a lean donkey, itself a ruin, was with difficulty picking up a sub- 
“| suppose,”’ said he, ** I can have accommodation here for a few nights, till | sistence. 
J have completed some arrangements that [ am about to form fur my future resi- | ‘The stranger, who was close followed by the old woman, surveyed this spectacle 
dence io this seighbourhood 2” | of decay with the painful interest it was so well calculated to excite, in a heart 
«Yes sure, sir,” replied the delighted landlord, ‘(and the best of every thing | accessible only to the more sombre feelings—these feelings being not a little 
—a capital bed, fish, flesh, fowl, and such ale!—ah, sir, I’ll be bound you | increased by the loquacity of the ancient dame, which he in vain endeavoured 
haven't tasted the like for many a day ; a hogshead of it, which I keep expressly | to repress. When he had sufficiently inspected the lower part of the house, he 
for such gentlefolks as you, was brewed when the last Mr. Glendovery went | ascended a “ most musical, most melancholy” staircase which brought him to 
abroad, now near eighteen years since.” | the head of a gallery, along which ran a suite of four tolerably sized rooms. 
** Glendovery !”” enquired the stranger, ‘and pray, who may he be !” | Pausing at the nearest of these, his attendant thinking of course that be wished 
**Oh, the gentleman that owned the old Manor-House that you see to your | to enter, drew a bunch of keys from her pocket, and before he was aware of her 
right on entering the village.” | design, flung the door open. This apartment was, if possible, in a still worse 
“T marked it particularly ; it is a fine building ; what a pity itis in sucha | plight than even the lower ones, for the walls were dripping with damp, and 
ruinous condition !” full of cracks and crevices; the curtains, eaten into a thousand holes by moths, 
 That’s what we all say but there’s no help for it.” were silvered all over with their powdery plumage ; and in the hearth, upon a 
“Why so; is it not iahabited ?” few shavings, lay the corpse of a skinny, gray-whiskered rat, who had evidently 
‘«* Yes, there’s an old woman in it who lives rent free, just for the purpose of | died of that malady to which Grub Street is so peculiarly liable. 
keeping it tidy, in case any one should be disposed to purchase it. Evans,our| The stranger's eyes no sooner travelled over this room, than a violent shud- 
attorney, to whose father the last owner sold it, is constantly endeavouring to | dering caine over him, and he instantly passed on, saying in a husky tone of 
get rid of it, for he cannot afford to live ia it himself, or even make such repairs | voice, while he buttoned up his coat, ‘Shut the door, woman ; the air of this 
as would render it habitable.” | apartment is quite chilling.” 
“You say the lastowner. Is he dead, then?” | ‘And no wonder, sir, for we seldom enter it. Indeed, 1 do not suppose 
‘Yes; we heard that he died abroad some ten or a dozen years since.—But, | that the door has been opened a dozen times since the death of Mr. Glen- 
Lord bless me, sir, you have not drank your ale! Well, I never—Pray, do | dovery. Ab, sir, that was a sad business. Only think of a young gentleman 
taste it ; my wife calls it meat and drink too, and she's a first-rate judge.” 
‘*IT should be happy to do justice to your ale, my friend, but really I am so | war'nt it ?”” 


While the old woman was thus indulging her love of gossip, the stranger on 





fatigued that I have wholly lost my appetite. Let my room, therefore, be got | 
ready for my reception.—And, harkee, Mr. Landlord,” added the stranger, ina | whom, as an invalid, the death-like chill of the Manor-House, had operated with 


grave, stern tone, ‘“‘be sure you do not let me be disturbed on any pre- | injurious effect, huiried away from her down stairs, and without waiting to be 
tence whatever. 


dying of apoplexy, just when he was about to get married. Sad case, sir; | 


night; so if you should hear me stirring about my chamber, you will know the 
reason.” 


| tothe village. { 








| ** But what, sir!” said the stranger, turning sharp round on him; “ my time 
| is precious, and I have no desire to waste it in idle gossip.” 
“T was merely going to observe, that as I was walking your way, perhaps we 
might walk together.” : 

| “Sir,” replied the stranger, with difficulty suppressing the inclination he felt 
| to knock down the busy-body, “I can partly guess your motive for making this 
| uncalled-for offer, and beg leave to decline it. You and I have met oftener than 
| one at least of us desires; and if such annoyance is persisted in, I shall find 
some method for putting a stop to it. This neighbourhood is quite wide enough 
for both, so there is no vccasion for one to be constantly intruding himself into 
the other's presence. Good morning, sir; I wish you success in your sports.” 

“The proud insolent upstart!” said the attorney, stung to the quick by this 
cavalier behaviour ‘So he declines all my civilities—and with contempt, 
too! Well, he is the first who ever did so with impunity. Haughty as he is, 
| I'll soon bring him to his level, or my name’s not . Damn this fly! it falls 
with such a splash into the water, that not a sewen will rise to it—and he 
thinks he has baffled me !—Good, but we'll soou see who is the shrewder of the 
two.”? And hastily putting up his tackle, the attorney marched home, sputtering 
all the way like a roasted potato. 

[ We shall continue this Tale, which becomes very tragical, next week.) 


Davicties. 


| Absence of Mind.—T he first Lord Lyttleton was very absent in company, and 
| 

} 

| 








when he fell into a river, by the oversetting of a boat, at Hagley, it was said 
of him that he had * sunk twice before he recollected that he could swim.” 

Immortality —Man at the age of twenty, retains not a particle of the matter 

in which his mind was invested when be was born. Nevertheless, at the age 

of eighty years, he is conscious of being the same individual he was as far back 

| as his memory can go—that is to say, to the period when he was four or five 

| years old. Whatever it be, therefore, in which this consciousness of identity 


When wearied, as I am just now, J am apt to be restless at | shown the more habitable part of the building, made the best of his way back resides, it cannot consist of a material substance, since, if it had been material, 


it must have been repeatedly changed ; and the source of identity had been de- 


| Im the evening, after dinner, Mr. Evans introduced himself. He was an off- | stroyed. It is, consequently, an etherial spirit, and as it remains the same, 


“Oh certainly sir. But if you'd try this little specific,”’—here the landlord | hand, familiar young fellow, one of those officious busy-bodies who, negligent 


pointed to the cwrrw, * I’d answer for your sleeping like a top.” | of their own, are constantly prying into other people's affairs. He had been bred 


** Enough, enough, sir,”’ said the stranger, impatiently; go and do as IT have | an attorney, which had sharpened 4 natura!ly acute intellect, but having been left 
desired you, and above all do not forget my waruing. 


And so saying, he motioned | a sinall competency by his father, just enough to enable him to take rank among 
the man from the room. | the magnates of the village, he had abandoned his legal pursuits, fot that more 


Having seen his guest snugly ensconced in his dormitory, the landlord went | 
into the kitchen, where his wife sat expecting him, and informed her of 
the stranger’s orders, which, as might have been anticipated, set both on the 


‘« And pray what sort of a person may he be?” enquired the landlady, applying 
the jug to her lips. 


* Why, a half-proudish, half-civilish sort of a body—but quite the gentleman, 


| 
qua vive. | 
| 
| 


I’m sure he must have money, he orders one about so—I’m not the man to 
quarrel with his tastes ” 


‘“Norl. But, for all that, David, it’s as well to keep a sharp-luok out—there’s the scores on his slate, which hung above the kitchen door. 


many a fine-dressed man with never a shilling in his pocket.” 

‘Right, dame ; but the stranger’s none of that sort, I'll swear, for he talks of 
coming to live among us.” 

““ Why, that certainly alters the case, David, and we can’t be too civil to him, 
although he is such a queer body as to talk of walking about his room at night, 
merely because he is knocked up with fatigue.” 

Ii. this sort of conversation between the good dame and her yoke-fellow 
time wore away, until at length the black, tall kitcken clock striking eleven, and 
all being silent in the stranger’s chamber, the couple gave up all idea of watch- 
ing, and marched off to bed. 


Scarcely, however, had they got into their first nap, when they were roused 
by a quick tread in the chamber beside them, which was that wherean the stranger 
slept. The landlord was the first to hear the noise, and instantly jumping out of 
bed, ran to the door, where he stood listening in a perfect fever of curiosity. 
For some minutes he heard nothing more than tramp—tramp—tramp across the 
floor, but presently there was a deep groan, followed by a piercing scream. 
Hastily awaking his wife, Boniface proceeded to dress himself; but before 
either could complete their toilet, another scream, louder than the former, rung 
through the house, and in less than ten minutes the whole establishment, headed 
by the landlord, and tailed by the landlady, were halting at the stranger's 
door, uncertain whether to recede or advance. As, however, the groans 
still continued, and the poor man seemed in great pain, it was voted, nem 
con., that the door, which was but on the latch, should be vpened; which was 
accordingly done, and the whole picturesque party poured, like a torrent, into the 
room. 

And here they witnessed a spectacle that might have appalled far bolder 
spirits. In the centre of the floor stood the stranger, who, it was manifest, had 
never undressed, with his arms extended, as if waving off some blasting object, 
his eyes fixed, his teeth clenched, his white, shivering lips apart, and his whole 
air and countenance that of a demoniac. For a brief space he appeared un- 
conscious of the presence of the intruders; but no sooner did he recognise 
them, than, as if by magic, he became instantly cool and collected, and, darting 
a fierce look on the landlord, asked him how he had dared disobey his injunctions, 
and, without waiting for his reply, rushed to the door for the purpose of ejecting 
the party, who, misinterpreting his abrupt movement, and taking for granted 
that he was a lunatic thirsting for their blood, did not wait to offer explanation 
or apology, but hurried, with a devil-take-the-hindmost unceremoniousness, to 
the staircase, down which they all plunged headlong, while the stranger, without 
deigning to take the slightest notice of their situation, coolly locked his door, 
and retired to rest. 

The next morning when be came down to breakfast, the first thing he did was 
to ring forthe landlord, and seeing the poor man’s embarrassment, at once 
turned the conversation on the subject of the preceding night's interruption, ob- 
serving, with a forced effort at indifference-—"* Doubtiess you must have fancied 
my behaviour strange last night ; but I warned you bow liable I was to affections 
of this nature, and you should hase been advised. The truth is, I was labouring 
under a violent spasmodic attack, to which I have been subject for years, aud 
which always effects me according te the greater or less degree of fatigue | have 

undergone.” 

‘Well, come now ; I am heartily glad to hear this, 


’ replied honest David, 


brightening up, ‘for, to say the truth, sir, my wife and myself had almost begun 


to think” 

“Sir, I beg in future you will confine your thoughts to your own affairs, 
and leave me to think of mine.’ Then, putting on a more affable manner, the 
stranger added,—** You told me yesterday that a Mr. Evang was now in posses- 
sion of the Manor-House; I shall be glad to have some talk with him on the sub- 
ject, for as my health requires inountain air and strict seclusion, I do not see 
that I can do better than occupy the house in question.” 

“Occupy?” said Boniface, ** why there are scarcely four habitable rooms in 
the whole building ;” 

‘“No matter for that, I require but little accommodation, for I am an old 
traveller, and have slept many a night onthe bare ground before vow.” 

‘‘Hem, a military man, I guess,” thought the landlurd—* Well, just as your 
honour pleases.” 

“Exactly so, my good friend, and as I am an enemyto all unnecessary delays, 
we will settle this matter at once. Be good enongh, therefore, to inform Mr 
Evans that I shall be glad to see him here this evening, and mean time | will 
just take a stroll out and inspect this rein; and accordingly, after despatching 





a hasty breakfast, the stranger sauntered away in the direction of the Manor- | 


Hovse. ' 

‘The morning was one that might have inspired even a stockjobber ; the air 
was fresh and perfumed with the breath of a thousand wild-flowers ; the dews 
were steaining up from the valleys; the clouds rolling off like smoke from the 
mountains ; birds singing ; cattle lowing; ploughmen whistling merrily as they 


went slouching home to their breakfasts, with their coats flung across their | 


shoulders, and their swarthy bands passed ever and anon across their (ripping 
brows; in a word, the spirit of universal cheerfulness lay soft and sunny upon 
earth. But the stranger seemed in no mood to enjoy the freshness and laughter 
of thie mercurial morning ; by him the sights and sounds of nature were un- 
heeded ; and he pursued his way, alone and thoughtfully, pausing only for an 
instant to kiss the ruddy cheek of a fine little boy who stood bare-footed, at a 
cottage-door, playfully mucking the blythe tones of a blackbird that hung above 
him in a wicker cage. 


A quarter of an hour's walk brought the stranger to the Manor- House, when, | 


after halting to examine the building, as if to ascertain whether it were still fit to 
be tenanted, he hastened up the gradual hill that sloped downwards to the road 
in front, and tapping lighty at the parlour window—for the door had neither bell 
nor knecker-—an old woman who was seated there at breakfast, came forth and 
gave him admittance. 

The interior of the building did not belie the account which the landlord had 
given of it. The hall was a place of call for the four winds of heaven; the 
floors, which were only half covered with a coarse, ragged drugget, creaked be- 
neath the lightest tread; the windows were hung with dusty cobwebs, decked, 
like an anatomical museum, with innumerable skeletons of flies and spiders long 
since defunct ; and the doors, whose hinges were rustier than the shield of Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus, shook, when clapped to, like a fat man in the cholic. Nor was 
the garden in the rear in much better condition. Weeds usurped the place of 





congenial one of prowling about the neighbourhood, and acquainting himself 
with the name, fortune, connexions, and so forth of every new comer. Yet 
| though possessed of the demon of inquisitiveness, Evans was not without his 
redeeming points. He was frank, social, good-natured, and full of that tena- 
cious bull-dog courage, which, with the majority, stands its possessor in the 
stead of nobler qualities. Moreover, he piquea himself on being ‘a sturdy 


| Briton,” one who stood up fur the independence of his order, and had no idea of | 
though he does not take to my good ale. However, if he pays well for it—and acknowledging a superior. His one favourite aphorism was, ‘an honest man’s 


| the noblest work of God,” which our sensitive publican never heard, without | 
| shifting about uneasily in his seat, and casting a sort of half-repentant glance 2% 
In person, Evans 
was broad and bull-necked, with legs of the solidity of mile stones, a nose that 
turned up like a fish-hook, and red raw hands like a carrot. 

Such a man was scarcely likely to render himself acceptable to one so 
reserved and haughty as the stranger, who accordingly took a dislike to him at 
the very first glance. Howéver, as he bid fair to serve his turn, he concealed 
his disgust, and at once entered upon the subject that had brought them together, 
| by proposing forthwith to take up his abode at the Manor-House, to which the 
| other,—though not without some surprise at the suddenness of the resolution 
| —-unhesitatingly acceded ; and the bargain being struck, the stranger was the 

very next day put into possession of the house, his travelling apparatus sent on 

to him from Swansea, and what few repairs and articles of furniture he wanted, 

supplied to him by the auctioneer of Plasswynnock—your auctioneer ina seques- 
| tered Welsh village being always that most ordinary and commonplace of cha- 
racters, a ** universal genius.” 








Cuarrer III. 

The s!ranger had now been nearly a month resident at the Manor-House, but 
so secluded were his habits, that little more was known of him than on the first 
| day when he made his appearance in the village. The curiosity of the gossips 
| Was in consequence strongly excited, and frequent and searching were the ques- 
| tions put to his one female domestic by the landlord of the Castle; but though quite 

willing enough, the girl was unable to answer them; for during the day she saw 
little or nothing of her master, and at twilight, when she had set forth his scanty 
| repast, she was invariably ejected, like the maid-servants from Commodore 
Trunnions garrison. 
Two facts, however, were ascertained—first, that his name was Dwarrys; 
and secondly, that though not rich, he was by no means deficient in the inesti- 
| mable gifts of the p.cket. But beyond these points, the village could ascertain 
| nothing—a disappointment which it took as much to heart as if a grievous in- 
| sult had been put upon it. *‘ Who is this Great Unknown!” was now the inces- 
sant cry of the coterie at the Castle. In vain Evans sat every engine to work 
to fathom the nomentous mystery ; in vain waylaid the stranger (for so I shall 
continue to call him) in his outgoings and incomings; in vain called at the 


! 


Manor-House, under the pretence of suggesting such repairs as might be neces- | 


sary for his better accommodation; and on one occasion, went the extreme 
,leugth of inviting him to dinner; his familar advances were always coldly re- 
pulsed—an affront to his self-leve which inspired him with an absolute hatred 
for the stranger. 
| Nor was this aversion confined to him alone. The whole village, more or 


less, partook of it, and in the bitterness of baffled curiosity, came to the con- | 


clusion that the stranger was no other than some broken-down 10ué, who had 
eloped from bis creditors, Some even went so far as to assert that he was a 
felun broken loose fiom jail; while the sexton, who was a firm believer in 
supernatural existences, hinted his suspicions that he was a direct importation 
fiom Tophet. Ab, how severe is the penalty those must pay who affect to be 
| above their neighbours! There is nothing so much resented as this. Crime 
may be forgiven, but not want of sympathy. To win the world’s esteem, one 
must walk side by side with it, give in to 1s caprices, and view it from its own 
level; to stand coldly aloof, or look down on it from the fancied elevation of 
one’s own mind, isto mortify its self-conceit, and become the object of its spe- 
cial hostility. 

Mean tune, according to the best accounts that could be collected, the stran- 
ger’s healt fast declined Yet be adopted uo precautions to improve it, but let 
Nature take her course, apparently whither that course might tend. His sole 
amusement consisted in rambling by day in the most secluded spots in the dis- 


trict; and at nigotfall, when the red lights were gleaming from the cottage | 


windows, and smith’s anvil was silent, and the children’s glad voices were hush- 
edin sleep, be would sit for hours among the tombs in the churchyard, which 
| few cared to pass after the bat had once commenced his circling flight round 
the grey spire. 
I have said that the neighbourhood was remarkable for its picturesque beauty. 
It was £0, in a high degree, but one spot in particular, about two miles distant 
from the village, was vusurpassed in quiet unassuming loveliness by any scene 
lin the principality. ‘This was a small emerald-green valley, hemmed cluse 
| round by sloping bills, wuich, in the summer season, shone a waving sea of gol- 
' den blossoms, tnusical with bees, and redolent of perfume. Right through the 
| centre of this little Tempe, lapsed a pebbly brooklet with a clear tinkling sound, 
| spanned by a wooden bridge, and turuing a mill at the head of the valley, where 
stood one grey moss-topped cotiage, with a honeysuckle porch in front, opening 
on asinail strip of a garden that served the duuble purpose of ornament and 
| utility, one half being full of flowers, and the other of vegetables. Solitude lay 
on this sequestered nouk like a dream, ft was a resting-place for a troubled ima- 
gination—so still, so fresh, so clecrful'—and |ere accordingly the stranger 
would often come, and, as well as a nature which knew no May-day would per- 
| mit, surrendered himeelf up to that calm subdued spirit of meditation which is so 
apt to steal over the mind, even when plunged inthe depths of affliction. Here, 
in the meliow flush of evening. he would be seen by the miller and his young fa- 
'mily on their return home reclined on ihe fresh sward by the brook, sometimes 
lost in placid reverie, but oftener wandering to and fro in that restless moody 
state which bespcaks a soul struggling to recover that peace which is gone 
forever 

One day, when the stranger was leaning over the bridge gazing towards the 
airy far-stretehing uplands that sentinelled this Arcadian valley, he was startled 
by a lively whistle, and looking round, discovered Evans with a fly-rod in his 
hind close at his elbow ; ' 

“Fine day this, Mr. Dwarrys,” said the attorney, with his usual blunt fa- 
| miliarity. The stranger coldly bowed, but made no answer. “Ido not know 
whether you are fond of fly-fishing,” continued the persevering attorney ; “ but 
if so, you are welcome to 4 throw with my rod; the sewen rise uncommonly 
well hereabouts’ And he handed over his rod to the stranger, who, however, 
refused to take it, saying, —"] thank you, sir; but I am no angler ” 

Indeed !—humph—sorry for that—nothing like fishing to kill an idle hour 
or +o.” 

‘* Very likely, to those who have nothing better to do with themselves,” re- 
plied the stranger, with a sneer; at the same time moving away from the 
bridge. 

In an instant the attorney was after him. 

«I beg pardon, Mr. Dwarrys; but —"” 





| throughout all the alterations that take place in the body, it is not dependent 
| on the body for its existence ; and is thus calculated to survive the ever-changing 
| frame by which it is encircled.” 
| Jeu D'Esprit—Written by William Bigelow, more than thirty-years ago, 
when the First Consul of France had turned his attention to the cultivation of 
sugar from beets . 

“I’ve a substitute found, says Bonar ‘No more, 

Of your sugar, will I taste the sweet ;” 

“ Very well,”’ says John Bull—* while I use the cane, 

You’re welcome enough to get beet.” 


MEDITATION AT ROSSIE. 
I sat me down upon a flow’ry bank, 
That rose above a rutted stony way, 
*Mid very ancient trees where green herbs rank, 
Grew round a little chapel, moss’d and gray, 
And hid the grave-stones from the beam of day, 
Where flying cherubs and the cross seem'd grown. 
Like the tall hemlocks, from this human clay, 
While natne and date had perish’d from the stone ; 
And holy text that told of hopes and faith, 
Now blotted out and blasted with long years, 
That spread their summer children over death ; 
For on this sod no worshipper appears, 
Bat only passing pilgrim such as I. 
To moralize an hour, and pass away, and die. 


The following, describes the costume of an English Noble of the eleventh 
centary :—" Long flowing hair, combed on each side down to the shoulders. 
Beard on the upperlip. ‘Tunic fitted close to the shape of the body, reaching to 
| the middle of the thigh, sleeves of silk, with embroidered borders. Bracelets 

of gold on each arm, and a collar on the neck. Girdle studded with precious 
stones, in which a straight sword is stuck, nearly perdendicular. Breeches of 
| linen or wollen cloth, made tight, and reaching just above the knee. Legs 
| wrapped in bandages of linen or wollen cloth, rolled up in mauy turns from the 

oot to the knee. Sandals fastened with a gilt clasp. Large mantle of silk or 
| cloth, lined, and fastened on the right shoulder with a clasp, button, or broach. 
| Shirt open, with long straight front. Cap like those worn by the Scotch, of the 
same colour and materials as the cloak, which is embroidered with gold.” 


A quarrelsome officer lately traversing one of the Boulevards at Paris, ob- 
| Served a person turn towards him and laugh. Indignant he asked “ why do you 
‘laugh, sir,as I pass?” To which the other quickly rejvined, ‘“* Why do you 

pass, sir, when I laugh ?” 

Smuggling Anecdole.—On the road between Hamburg and Altona there were, 
| during the existence of the restrictive system (of Napoleon against English 
| goods) several sand-pits, from which the streets of the former city were usually 
repaired. It having been noticed that one of the principal streets was in this 
situation, the smugglers during the night filled the sand-pits with brown sugar, 
| which resembled the sand sufficiently in colour. The sugar was next day put 

into small carts that conveyed the sand : the load was covered over with paper, 
, and a layer of sand some inches thick was laid over the whole! ‘The searching 

roils of douaniers easily penetrated to the bottom, they saw nothing but sand ; 
and the trade went on merrily. The street, as may be imagined, continued long 
under repair; and it was only from its remaining so long in an unfinished state 
that the clever trick was at last discovered.— Strang's “ Germany in 1831 ” 


A story which Sheridan was fond of telling, was, that Lord John Townsend 
having wea a good deal of money at Brooke's, he Sheridan, (who never played 
himself,) and General Fitzpatrick, agreed to rob him on his way home. Upon 
stopping Lord John’s chair for that purpose, the Irish chairman said, “* Sure we 
know your honor mighty well, Mr. Sheridan, and have a great regard for your 
honour, but we cannot allow you to :ob my Lord while he is in our custody.” 
* Now” Sheridan used to remark, ‘1 am at a loss to say which I was most flat- 
tered by, their affection for iny person, or their opinion of my honesty.”—Gents. 
Magazine. 

A tailor lately replied to a gentleman who complained that his coat fitted 
badly, * I beg pardon, sir, but the coat must fit, for the measure’s right, and we 
always cut on a jometry principle.” 

The following enviable entry occurs in John Evelyn’s diary :—“ 1683, June 
19. This day I paid all my debts toa farthing. Ob! blessed day !” 

A Sensible Girl.— A preacher was one day struck with surprise on beholding 
| a beautiful set of curls on the head of a lovely maid, a member of his class, 
whose hair had been usually very plain. ‘* Ab! Eliza.” said he, **you should 
not waste your precious time curling your hair ; if God intended it to be curled, 
he would have curled it fur you. ‘ Jndeed,” satd the witty maid, I must differ 
with you. When I was an infant, he curled it for me, but now I am grown up, 
he thinks I am able to do it myself.” 





Anecdete of Haydn.— Haydn on bis first visit to this metropolis, domiciled at 
the house of Bland, the music publisher in High Holborn, who used to relate the 
following story :—** When I went over to the Continent, to secure the services 
of Haydn at the concerts of Salomon, I was introduced to him while he was in 
the act of shaving himself, an operation by no means the pleasantest in the 
world, even when one has good tools ; but it happened that Haydn was badly off 
| in that respect, and feeling the inconvenience deeply, said, ‘Ah, Mr. Bland, if I 
| had but an English razor, I would give one of the best compositions [ ever wrote 
| forit.’ I immediately, without waiting to reply, posted off to my inn, and brought 
| my best pair. Presenting them to the great man, he put into my hands one of 

his quartetts in manuscript, which I afterwards published, and used to term it 


| my Razor Quartett."—The Musical Werid. 


| Joy, Grief, and Madness.—It has been observed, that the passion of joy is 

more likely to occasion mental derangement than grief; because the former 
cannot, like the latter, find relief in tears, they being the natural vent for the 
cerebral excitement and congestion. If intense grief does not find this natural 
| outlet for increased cerebral action, derangement of mind, with a propensity to 
| suicide, is the frequent consequence.—Neville on Insanity. 


Summary. 


Mr. Midshipman omy is, we perceive, the facetious title which Captain 
Marryat has given to his Novel just announced for publication. We hear, for it 
isa sealed book, and till ready will remain so, that is the best thing the Captain 
has yet written. The idea is excellent. 

Lord Brougham left the seat of Mr. Eden, in Lincolnshire, on Wednesday 
last for Broughem Hall, and from thence intended to make an excursion to the 
coast for the thorough re-establishment of his health. 

According to the Parliamentary return, there are 18 livings in England worth 
above £2,000, per annum. Of these the two largest are Stanhope, in the 
county of Durham, which is of the net annual value of £4,843; and Dod- 
dington, in the Isle of Fly, ef the value of £7,306 per annum. 

Captain Symonds of the Royal Navy has had the honour of knighthood con- 
ferred uponhim. John Power, Esq. Sir F. M‘Naghten, and J, Kennedy, Esq. 
of Ireland, have been elevated to the dignity of Baronets. 


Mrs. Fox, the widow of the late Right Honourable C. J. Fox, is still living, 
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completed her 89th year. 

German Literature.—Alluding to the literary fair at Leipsic a recent writer 
says “‘ the waggons of printed paper which leave this mart of the brain exceed 
in number ap Iudian caravan.” The same authority adds that at least 10,000,000 
of new volumes are printed annually in Germany ; that every year furnishes 
10.00 new writers, and that there are at least 50,000 persons living in Germany 
who have written a book. 


On Sunday upwards of four thousand persons went to Deptford and back by | 


the Greenwich Railway, which was visited on Saturday by Lord Calthorpe, Sir 
Arthur Paget, and many noblemen and gentlemen. 

Antwerp, July 30 —We have accounts from Holland, coming from a respec- 
table source, which state that the Prince of Orange will shortly return to Lon- 
don. ‘This seems to confirm the report of the marriage between the Prince’s 
second son and the Princess Victoria. 

The number of passengers who passed through Calais from England, amounted 
to 1202 

An Englishman has lately arrived at Wurzburg (in Bavaria), with the inten- 
tion of purchasing 1,500 live foxes, to convey them to England. He is said to 
have received this commission from the lovers of the chase in this country. 

The Court of Reme persists in recognizing Don Miguel as King of Portugal. 

On the 14th ult. the office of the Treasury, in the Rocio-square, Lisbon, was 
burnt to the ground. Fortunately, no loss of life, nor, the building excepted, 
even of property. occurred; for, as the fire began in the roof, and at a time of 
day when all the officers of the establishment were at their posts, the public 


documents, securities, and all articles of value in the interior, were safely re- | 
| name be, view Liston, the Liston, in bis early manhood—pen in ear, and ruler | 


moved. 


The Ist Lancers in the British Legion, are a mere skeleton, 100 men having | 


on parade given in their names to leave the service of the Queen of Spain, and 
are now 1n barracks at St. Sebastian, waiting a conveyance to England. Col. 
Evans remained very unwell. ‘The 2d Lancers are at Vittoria 


A ball-proof carriage is being built for Louis Philippe 
ii 
OUR ACTORS. 


AND THEIR ORIGINALLY INTENDED TRADES, CRAFTS, AND CALLINGS 

SuHAKSPEARE, speaking of the actors, says, 

* After your death, you were better to have 
A bad epitaph, than their ill report 
While you live.” 

If this be true of the actors, they must have degenerated sadly in spirit since 
the days in which the great actor-bard wrote; for look at them now—what are 
they as **a body!” Why the weakest, the most timid and pusillanimous, per- 
haps. of any in our metropolis. Any creature, however base himsel!, may be- 
spatter them with abuse, and they tamely shrug their shoulders, and in a piteous 
tone cry—** What a shame it is '’—or ** What can we do to soften our abuser?” 
Yes, they would deprecate when they should boldly attack their defamers ; and 
that they possess the means no one can doubt; for it is well known that the 
stage can boast of many with fluent tongues, and some with able pens; and the 
public ear, as well as the public press (that mighty instrument of good or ill) 
are as open to the actor as to his defamer; then whence arises their pusil'ani- 
mity of spirit, that will rather meekly crouch than boldly stand forward and 
repel! Jt cannot arise from modesty! No, no; their greatest enemies will 
acquit them of that. 
personal and professional jealousy of each other—which prevents theimcom- 
bination for general defence against unprincipled speculators in theatres, 


(whose barefaced acts have lately called forth severe censure from the | 


judgment-seat, (and these money-sucking leeches, who, dipping their pens 
in gall, will abuse Mr Jenkins, and praise Mr. Wilkins, if the said Mr. Wil- 
kins, Mr. Jenkins’s professional rival, will pay handsomely for the said abuse, or 
vice versa. 

Take the actors individually, in society they are usually spirited and witty— 
ever prone to resent the slightest attempt at personal offence. Yet, en masse, 
they are the most pusillanimous body under the sun, not even excepting the tvo- 
often quizzed tailors, who though not supposed to be very valiant as ** items,” 
yet, iu a‘** sum total.”’ are most heroic, as the public’s old deserving favourite, 
the now expatriated Dowton, can verify ; who, some years since, offended their 
dignity asa body, by playing, on his benefit night, Foote’s burlesque of * The 
Tailors, or a Tragedy for Warm Weather;"’ when the knights of the thimble 
would have salved their wounded honour by pulling down the Haymarket 
theatre, hed not a strong civil force, with the military in perspective, prevented 
it. Now, we would not be understood to express a wish that the spiritless actors 
should follow the example of the pugnacivus tatiors, and attempt to pull down 
the House of Commons, because, in 1833, a very gentlemanly M.P (a Bobadil, 
and turned-out Quarter Sessions’ Chairman.) used bis * privilege of safety,” 
and in the open British Senate stigmatised the actors as ** out-casts of society |" 
The Actors! a body of men patronised by our gracious monarch, protected by 
the parliament, and applauded and supported by the people! By-the-bye, it is 
but charitable to suppose that the Botadil M.P. had on that unfortunate evening 
taken more than quantiim suff. of Bellamy'’s particular Madeira: but whether 
mad or drunk, Bobadil undoubtedly injured himself much more than those he 
stigmatised. But while labouring under such gratuitous abuse, where were the 
** heroes of the buskint’'—the Kembles—the Macreadys—the Wallacks—the 
Wards—cum mu/tis aliis?—gentlemen, who, to the very life, express the feel- 
ings of ** wounded honour” on the stage. Do they sit down quietly and think 
themselves complimented by being noticed in the open senate of their country as 
out-casts of society? Query—had such unmerited and gross abuse been vented 
at any other * body of professionals,” would they have tamely submitted to it? 
—we may venture to answer “* No.” The reason for the want of esprit du 
corps which distinguishes the actors frotn all other professional bodies may per- 
haps be traced to the circumstance of their not having been originally intended 
and trained to the pursuit; which some after-whim, stern necessity, or an in- 
ordinate longing after fancied fame, induced them to adopt. Jt is curious to 
trace (and which he have an opportunity of doiag correctly) the originally-in- 
tended craft trade, or calling, of most of our popular histriones, as well as that 
of many of their less fortunate brethren 

We will commence with 


Garrick.—* Little Davy "' (as Dr. Johnson familiarly designated him) was a | 


wine-merchant in the city ; but he saw nothing 11 
** The wine and lees to brag of ;"’ 

therefore he selected the theatre as the port, in which he wisely anchored for 
life; preferring 

Shakspeare to Sherry, 

Macbeth to Madeira, 

and 

Hamlet to Hock. 

Siddons.—The great Mrs. Siddons (so states her biographer) in early life was 
to have been—nay, actually for a short time operated, con amore, as body-fitting 
abigail to a lady of fortune, who patronised her talented but then (to the world) 
unknown family. That eye which, in after years, electrified the multitude 
as Lady Macbeth, then calmly followed the useful needle; and the arm, the 
mere waving of which, as Queen Katharine, has since so often commanded 
silence, then moved busily in adjusting the flounces and furbelows of her 
honoured patroness. What can control the force of genius and prudence 
combiner ! 

Joun Kemets.— 

** His was the spell o'er hearts, 
Which only acting lends ; 

The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 


For ill can poetry express, 
Fuli many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And sculpture, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from time. 


Bat by this mighty actor's art, 
Their wedded triumphs come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 
What a loss would it have beento the English drama, if John Kemble had 
been ordained (as was intended, and for which he had been educated at Douay) 
—a * Catholic priest.” 


Spite of his asthma, he “ fluttered your Volscians” in a style that has | 


convinced his surviving admirers that his “ Alone I did it,” was a mere 
truism. We will not say * we ne'er "—but only—* When shall we look upon 
his tike again?” 

Cuartes Kreaste—the last of the fraternal knot! All gone but Charles 
—yet they had long leases of their frail tenements—frst Stephen went— 
then John—then Sarah Siddons ! (he Siddons !) she soon was followed by poor 
Jane Mason—and only some few months since Mrs. Whitelock ended a long and 
well spent life—Charles is ‘the last remaining male”—and— 

‘* Though last—not least in our dear love.” 
How would Thalia have been defrauded if Charles Kemble had continued * a 


We are afraid it is to be traced to individual envy—a | 





a ‘ke good health, at St. Ann's hill, Gloucestershire, althongh on Monday she | office, ‘‘ up at six a.m. to break the seals of the incoming bags,” and “ ready at 8 


p.m. to seal the outgoing.” perchance Miss De Cainp might never have induced 
j him to play Benedict off the stage, or we have seen him play Benedict on it. 
| Nor would Fanny Kemble then have delighted the English public with her 
‘splendid talent, or have enraged the American public with her ill-advised 
abuse. 

Cuaries Younc—the ever-green Young! we met him the other day, 
as healthy and as tanned as a French garde de chasse ; he has evidently been 


'a renewal of his lease of life. 
! time assisted his honoured father as a cut-and-slash surgeon—but the master 
passion (histrionic) was too strong to be subdued by what * Old Dad ” called 
| prudence, and young Charles called prejudice, He became an actor; and as 
| such, he has delighted the public, enriched himself, and done honour to his pro- 
| fession, We wish we had more imitators. Young wisely quitted the stage be- 
| fore he became old; he began to find study a serious labour, from the decay of 
that sort of mechanical memory necessary to catch and retain other people’s 
|ideas—the mere professional memory that may forget an author, but not a 
friend. bs 
He retired, in the full possession of his histrionic fame, to enjoy the of1wmcum 
dignitate. 


Virat Charles Young! 
Liston, Momus's god-son!—The comic John Liston once held the serious 
| office of schoolmaster (either principal or sub) to the litile blue-coated, leather- 
breeched, muffin-capped urchins of the anti-Malthusian parish of Saint Martin’s- 
| in-the-Fields. 
| Let your “mind's eye, Horatio,” or rather, gentle reader, whatever your 
| in his nervous grasp, the presiding deity over one hundred pair of small leather 
| unmentionables, and their pigmy wearers. © for the pencil of a Cruikshank ! 
| What was old Jupiter in Olympus, with his thunderbolt in hand, compared with 
| youthful Liston, wielding that dreadful and dreaded ruler? 

His look was then sufficient to make each little Geoffry Muffincap tremble in 

his ** two-and-fourpenny shocs.”” How must that look have changed since then ! 
| —it now makes man, woman, and coild appear * like laughter, holding both his 
| sides." 
Sic transit gloria, Dominie Liston. 

NB. Liston never had but one fear of professional riva'ry, and that was when 
Lord M- came before the public. The world is divided, and Liston still 
lives,—n"importe 

Kean, Macready, and James Wallack, three histrionic geniuses of the first 

' order, were Melpomene’s own chickens, hatched and reared by her from their 
shells; we wish she would hatch afew moe such, to 
** Fret and strut their hour upon the stage, 
And then be heard—" 
next night with pleasure. They took to the stage, for which we are very much 
| obliged to them, simply because they had no other profession than theic heredi- 
| tary gue; or perhaps, at the time, forced by family necessity ; and we wish ne- 
cessity would force a few more such geniuses before the public, instead of gen- 





tlemnen amateurs—golden calves, or rather ‘‘ asses fancying themselves histrionic , 


lions,” who pay those arbiters of England's dramatic literature, the griping 
| speculators in patent rights, various sums, from one to three hundred pounds per 


| night, to be allowed the privilege of murdering Sliakspeare, aud insulting the | 


British public. But of this more particularly anon.—[ Tv be continued J 


Lniperial Parlianient, 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 
House of Commons, August 2. 
The House went into Committee on the Customs Duties Bill; and Mr. 
POULETT THOMSON stated the reduction of the duties on several arti- 
cles, which the flourishing condition of the empire enabled him to propose. He 
moved that the duty un black pepper be reduced from Is. to 61. per pound; on 
pimento, from 5d. to 3d.; on cloves and mace, from 9d. to 6d ; on castor oil 
(which was largely used in manufactures as a substitute for olive or palm oil) 
from Is. 6d. a pound to Is. 3d. a hundred weight; on sitver plate entered at 
the Custom House by parties for their own use, from 5s. 64. to 2s.fd an ounce, 
and on gould from £3 16s. to £1 an ounce; on woollen rags, from 15 per cent. 
to a mere nominal duty ; and on verdigris, from 1s. to 6d. He would also pro- 
pose that maps and charts should pay the same duty as prints, ld. each; aud on 
African teak-wood and wax he also wished that the duty might be merely 
numinal. Mr. ‘Thomson then stated to the House, what had hitherto been the 
effect on the revenue and commerce of the country of the reduction of duty on 
imported articles, in 1832, 1833, and 1834. He would not allude to articles of 
Importance, but referred to those which were classed aa producing a small 
amouutof duty. By the reductiun of the duties on articles of this description, 
they would have been justified in estimating that there would be a loss to the 
revenue of the amouut of £411,000. That was taking it for granted that the 
quantity of the article imported would be the same in amount after thé reduction 
of the duty as it was before; it was also assuming that the consumption did 
not increase. The real loss of revenue from the duties on these articies was, 
last year, £240 000; so that the loss was little more that 60 per ceut., instead 
of being a total loss, as might fairly have been anticipated. He would take 
the article nuts, the duty on which had been reduced, in 1832, from two shil- 
lings to one shillinga pound. The estimated loss was £22,500, but the real 
loss was not more than £380. Again, the duty on cocoa was reduced from 6d. 
to 2d.a pound. The estimated loss was £10,000, but the net loss was only 
£5000. Again, on the article madder and madder-roots the estimated loss was 
£14,500, while the net loss was only £7300. ‘Taking the article currants, the 
| duty on which had been so recently reduced, it would appear, that although 
| the duty given up was £200,000, the loss was only £139,000. Although 
| the duty had only been reduced two years, the net loss was little more than two- 
| thirds of the estimated loss of £200,000. He mentioned these cases tu 
| sLow what had been done, and what might be done by a judicious reduction of 
| taxation on articles apparently propucing a small amount of revenue; and he 
| trusted by alluding to these cases he should be able tu induce the House to per- 
| sist in pursuing the course that had been followed with so much advantage. 
[Cheers 
Dr. BOWRING congratulated the House on the progress of commercial re- 
| form. The policy of the Board of Trade received encouragement from what 
| was passing in various parts of the world, a3 well as in England. The United 
States offered a splendid example of the advance and the success of a liberal 
| policy in matters of trade. He held in his hand the last commercial returns ; 
| they eahibited since the lowering of the tariff an increase of exports to the 
| amountof thirty millions of dollars, aud of imports to the extent of fifty mil- 
| lions. He had to propose sundry modifications, which he hoped would be sanc- 
| tioned by the Right Honourable Gentleman. They principally regarded artieles 
, from France. in which he might he supposed to feel a particular interest; and 
| he would take occasion to state, in answer to those who had so frequently re- 
| peated that no changes had been made in France, that the exports of our manu- 
| factures, which for many years before 1830 had not reached to half a million 
| sterling, were in the last year a million and a half, or an increase of 200 per 
cent. He proposed that the duty on verdigris shou!d be reduced from the six- 
| pence proposed by the Right Honourable Gentleman, to threepence per pound 
‘This was 25 per cent on an article wanted in our manufactures, and which we 
j had failed in all our attempts successfully to manufacture in England. On 
duties even so heavy as seriously to interfere with the consumption, Germany 
imported seven times, Russia four times, America twice as muchas we. He 
wished also to reduce the duty on French plums to 7s. percwt. It was very 
difficult to distinguish between plums and prunes, and the distinction of the 
duty was not worth preserving. The lowering the rates on prunes had greatly 
increased the demand; and it was desirable that the experiment should be car- 
ried further. Besides, the two qualities were often mixed in the same pack- 
ages, without any intention to deceive,—as the lower qualities of plums and the 
higher qualities of prunes were nearly of the same value. He would also pro- 
pose a reduction of duty on foreign books. There was no country that levied 
| so heavy a contribution on literature as we; and he hoped the duty might be 
| reduced to 20s. per hundredweight. In all these suggestions. it was his wish to 
| arrive nearer and nearer a state of things where the only articles marked out 
for duties would be few, and those the most important. Fifteen or twenty of 
the leading articles would supply all our fiscal wants, and the rest might be ad- 
mitted duty-free. This would, in its results, lessen the cost of collection, and 
benefit the revenue. 
Mr. EWART wished the duty on Neapolitan olive oil to be reduced. 
| Mr. HUTT thought the duty on plums should be lowered to 7s. a hundred 
| weight. 
A MEMBER asked why the doty on chicory had been increased * 
Mr. THOMSON replied, that it was in order to prevent a fraudulent mix- 
| ture of it with coffee. He opposed all the motions to effect other reductions of 
| duty than those he had made arrangements for ; and the bill was reported with- 





out alteration 


TEXAS. 
House of Commons, August 6. 


wheedling Dame Nature—caught her in one of her best humours, and obtained | 
Young was to have been—and for a short | 


| fall a prey tothe United States? The war now going on in Texas was a war 

not for independence, but for slavery ; and he would contend that should the 
| revolt in Texas be successful, that province would still be bound by the treaty 
, Mexico entered into with this country when Texas formed part of the Mexican 
| dominions to prevent the carrying on of the slave trade within its territory ; 
| the number of States in the Union had originally been 13 ; they were now 
increased to 26, and if ‘Texas were added to the Union, there could be no doubt 
the basis of the connection would be to establish slavery and the slave trade 
permanently in that province He begged to ask the Noble Lord opposite, Lord 
Palinerston, if within ten days he had not received an application from the Mex- 
ican Government for the good offices of this country to remonstrate with the 
| United States against the gross violation of treaties, and the aggressions of 
their Southern States. The Honorable Member read extracts from speeches 
| of Mr. Huskissun and Mr. J. Q. Adams, to show the importance to America 
in a commercial point of view, of anuvexing Texas to its territory. The motion 
with which he intended to conclude was, fur an address to the Crown to take 
such measures as were proper for the fulfilment of the existing treaty, by which 
this country was bound to co-operate with Mexico. He was of opinion that 
England ought not only to remonstrate with America, but to have a naval force 
on the coast to support Mexico against American aggression. 

The Hon Member concluded by moving * That an humble address be present- 
ed to the Crown, praying that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct 
that such measures be takea as to his Majesty may seem proper, to secure 
the fulfilment of the existing treaty between this country ard Mexico, and to 
prevent the establishment of slavery and traffic in slaves, in the province of 
Texas, in the Mexican territory.” 

Mr. H. G WARD seconded the motion, which involved a} subject 
upon which he had been long and was deeply interested. The question, for the 
House to consider was—whether the country would now allow a renewal and 
| an increase of the slave trade? Such would be the result of this policy on the 
part of America and from a pamphlet he had received this day it appeared that 
the nou-slavery states of America had themselves been roused te a sense of their 
| own danger if that policy were successful. It was well known that there had 

long been a struggle between the s'ave states and noo slave states in Congress, 

and parties were ¢q ually balanced ; but if Texas should eventually be annexed 

to the Federa! Union, 18 votes in Congress at Washington would be added to 
| those in favour of that most degrading feature in the civilized world—slavery. 
Onali these grounds, he must cordially support the motion of the Hon. Mem- 
ber from Southampton.—[Hear, hear } 

Lord PALMERSTON trusted tbat he should be able to prove to the House 
that the address moved for was at present in some respects unnecessary, and 
in other respects premature. The observations of the two Hon. Gentlemen 
who had preceded him divided thems!ves into two diflerent branches—the one 
relating to the political part of the question, and the other relating to the trade 
in slaves. With regard to the political question, undoubtedly the possibility that 
the province of Texas might be added tu the United States was a subject which 
vught seriously to engage the attention of the House and of the country, but 
he did not think the events which had occurred afforded any ground for sup- 
posing that there was any such probability of its occurring as to call upon this 
House to address the Crown with reference to that matter. The state of Texas 
| at present was this—a revolt had taken place there, the Mexican Army had 
been despatched for the purpose of putting it down. The first operatiuns had 
been greatly successful, but a part of the army having considerably advanced 
before the rest, it was surprised by the Texian force, routed with great slaugh- 
ter, and the President taken prisoner. It might be possible that the resistance 
of the people of Texas might prevail against the authorities of Mexico, but 
onthe uther hand, the numerical strength lay with the army of the Mexican 
Government, who from the last accounts that were received, were preparing to 
make fresh efforts toreinforce their army, and from what has already happened, 
the fiual result of the struggle cou!d not be inferred. 

With respect to the conduct of the United States of America in the matter, 
although he was aware that individuals in those states had given great assistance 
to the revolting population of Texas, yetthe conduct of the responsible Govern- 
ment of America was the reverse. If regard were had to the President's 
message 10 Congress, it would be found to contain an unequivocal declaration 
of that Government_to take no part in the Mexican civil wat, and in accordance 
with that declaration orders had been issued to enforce the laws in the prevention 
of individuals mixing themselves up in that matter. He (Lord Palmerston) had 
that opinion of the honour and good faith of the Government of America as not 
tu suppose they would not act up to thatdeclaration ; and he thought fresh cir- 
cumstances ought to arise before an address should be sent to the Crown on 
the political branch of the question. [ Hear, hear. ] 

Now with regard to that part of the question which related to the trade in 
slaves the Honourable Gentleman opposite had remarked that no correspon- 
dence had been laid before the House with regard to the progress or dimunition 
of the slave trade, supposed to exist in Texas, while other places were given. 
The fact was so; and the explanation he had to offer was, that His Majesty's 
Government had no agent in the province of Texas, and they had only lately 
received the information from the British Minister at Mexico bearing on the illi- 
cit trade in slaves supposed to be carried on in Texas. It would be a great evil, 
much to be deplored, if the course of the civil war were to lead to an extension 
or re-establishment of slavery. That was a matter deserving the attention of 
the House ; and if the House supposed that His Majesty's Government were 
either indifferent or unwilling to bestow the most vigilant care to prevent such 
an evil, he should be willing to agree in thinking with the Hon. Member for 
Southampton it fitting to admonish the Government in the manner he proposed ; 
but he (Lord Palmerston) assured the House, the Government required no such 
stimulus to perform their duty, and he thought that what they were now doing 
might be accepted asa pruof that they were anxious and active in endeavour- 
ing to put down the slave trade in every part of the world, and to prevent its 
springing op in quarters where it did not already exist; he did not think there 
was any considerable danger of such an evil being the result of the Mexican civil 
war for it was evident that either Texas must be conquered and yield to Mexican 
authority, or that it, by succeeding in its struggle would become an independ- 
ent State: or thirdly, add itself to the United States of America’ Now, if the 
Mexican authority were re-established, no more encouragement to the slave 
| trade would be given in Texasthan other Mexican states. Again, if the Mex- 
ican authority was thrown off, and the independence of Texas declared, it 
would then be open to this country to interfere and put down any trade in slaves 
that might be carried on. Lastly if Texas should in the progress of events 
become a member of the United States of America, though slaves might be sent 
there from other states. there would be vo real danger of the importation of 
slaves from the coast of Africa, or the islands of the West Indies. He was in- 
clined to believe that an importation of slaves into Texas from Cuba 
had taken place, but he had not heard of any such importation from the coast 
of Africa. With regard to the importation of slaves trom Cuba, he must say, 
that ithad occurred* before the treaty concluded between Spain and this coun- 
try, for suppressing the slave trade, had come into operation. The statement 
of the Honorable Member for Southampton, therefore applied toa time antece- 
dent to the ratification of the treaty. The Noble Lord thenen ered ito various 
particulars of the measures taken by the Government with foreign powers for 
the suppression of the slave trade, and added, if the Government should receive 
any authentic accounts of the introduction of slaves in Texas, it would be their 
| wish as well as duty, to take such immediate steps as would put it down — 
Now as to the political question he thought there were no grounds whatever 
why this government should interfere politically. As to that part of the address 
which called on the crown to intertere to prevent the traffic in slaves in Texas, 
he thought it would involve a censure on the Government they did not deserve, 
considering the measures they had already adopted, and on these grounds he 
must oppose the motion. 

Mr. B. HOY. after what the Noble Lord had said, would not press his motion. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said there were several circumstances under which 
this country possessed a right to interfere to prevent the traffic in slaves in Tex- 
as. So long as Texas remained in a state of dependence on Mexico, or did not 
establish its independence, this country had a right to insist un its observation of 
the treaty which we had made with Mexico, of which under such circumstances, 
it must be considered as still forming a part. If it did establish its independence, 
we could recognise it asa state on such conditions as we pleased, and could 
make the abolition of the slave trade one of them. But if the state was re- 
ceived into the union of the North American States, then we could demand 
that it should be bound by the treaties which we had contracted with the go- 
vernment of those states. 

Dr. BOWRING thought we were bound to rermonstrate with the Gov- 
ernment of North America against the introduction of any slave dealing state 
into the Union 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


—{ 
REJECTION OF BILLS BY THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
From the Times. 
The ministerial scribes are endeavoring to get up a feeble ery against the 
Lords for having thrown out tbree bills on Thursday night—the Stafford Dis- 
franchisement Bill. the Charitable Trustees Bill, and the Roman Catholic Mar- 


| riages Bill. A very few words will, we think, convince every reasonable mind, 
f , . Mr. B. HOY rose to bring forward the motion of which he had given notice. | that the Lords were bound by their duty to the country to reject these measures. 
man of letters” in the General Post Office, where the interest of the elder| It waa on a subject of the utmost importance to the cause of humanity, of | 


First, let us look at the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill. A more partial and 


branches of his family (then rivinig rapidly into public esteem) had placed their | immense importance to our colunial possessions and to our merchants who had | contradictory bill was never laid before Parliament : it was founded on no general 
embarked 70,000,000 dollars in Mexico. If the United States were suffered | 
punish a certain class of voters for bribery. 


boy-brother ! 
It is somewhat curious te consider thus—had he continued in his monotonous 


to wrest Texas from Mexico, would not Cuba and other Mexican possessions, 


principle . it had but one side, and that was crooked. The professed object was (0 
We will not now stop to point eet 
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the injustice of that plan of punishment which spares the most guilty, and falls 
upon many who are innocent; we will for the moment suppose that all who 
were to be punished deserved the penalty, but what shall we say of the inge- 
nious method by which the noble author (Marquess of Clanricarde) of the hill 
had contrived to neutralize and invalidate his own scheme of punishment! The 
Noble Marquess is an Irishman, and certainly a more Hibernian process never 
issued from the headuf any native of Connaught. If his Lordship had pre- 
viously cleared his understanding by a trip among the clouds, he surely could not 
have concocted a project so redolent of Galway turf. His Lordship charges a 
certain number of Stafford burgesses with gross bribery and corruption ; his pro- 
posed punishment is disqualification ; ‘but he disqualifies not merely the corrupt 
burgesses and freemen, but all the burgesses and freemen—the innocent as well 
as the guilty. But now comes his antidotal provision, which gives the guilty, 
and probably the most guilty, the means of escape. He says, or seems to say, 
— Ye free burgesses of Stafford, inasmuch as some of you are corrupt, and 
some are innocent, I hereby disqualify you all; but inasmuch as some of you 
are £10 householders, and therefore more guilty than your poorer brethren if 
you were bribed, I will continueto give you the power of voting; therefore from 
this moment your elective functions, gud freemen, cease, but qua householders 
continue. Could such a bill be allowed to pass! Its absurdity and injustice 
were ably exposed by the Duke of Wellington, and by Lords Wharncliffe and 


Lyndhurst ; and in the House, as in the country, there could be bui one verdict: 
“The biil is bad, and must be rejected.” 


exposed the mischievous consequences of that measure, that we feel it quite 
unnecessary to add another word on the subject. Many of our readers may be 
unable to afford time for the investigation of the merits of the case but none of 
them, we think, will fail to see, that if the measure be one of importance—as the 
Whig Radical allege it is—it ought not to have been delayed to the fag-end of 
the session. The favourite mode of effecting Whig jobs is to keep back the 
measures by which they are to be compassed until the last week or two of the 
session, to smuggle them through the Commons late at night, when there are not 
40 members present, and send them upto the Lords, in the hope that under the 
false, inappropriate, or uncommunicative titles bestowed upon them,the measures 
may pass without their real nature and object being discovered The Lords 
have been once or twice deceived by this ruse, but they are more cautious now ; 
and if those who put Mr. Vernon Smith upon this job thought that the insignifi- 
cance of the mover was calculated to lull suspicion, we beg to assure them that 
the whole party is now so perfectly well understood, that nothing that comes 
from any of them, whether great or small, will be allowed to pass fur innocent 
any more than it will be supposed to be good, without unexceptionable evidence 
and carefu] examinstion. \ 

Then there is the Roman Catholic Marriage Bill, which was rejected last year 
and will, we trust, for the sake of all respectable families throughout the king- 
dom, be thrown out as ofien as it may be proposed in its present shape. The 
nuisauce of Gretna-green is bad enough—disgraceful, and discreditable to the 
country, and a source of perpetual fear and annoyance to parents. This Roman 
Catholic Marriages Bill would establish aGretna-green not only in Ireland as 
well as in Scotland, but in whatever part of England a Popish priest might be 
established. It ought, as we showed last year, to be called a bill to encourage 
clandestine marriages. What the object of it may happen to be we will not pre- 
tend to guess, unless indeed it isto furnish the more destitute of certain Irish triends 
of Mioisters who can’t afford a journey to Gretna-green with the means of get- 
ting good matchesin England on the sly, by allowing marriages between Pro- 
testants and Papists to be performed without notice or publicity, by a Popish 
priest. The nonchalance of sending up such a bill to the House of Loids, 
after the care that has been taken in the English Marriage Bullto provide against 
clandestine marriages, would be unparalleled, except that the whole-hog Swiss 
of the Ministerial press have actually represented the throwing out of the mea- 
sure asa grievance! Let every decent man in the community understand from 
this example, what dependence is to be placed upon such feliows, and upon those 
who employ them ; not forgetting, at the same time, ‘‘ /o (hank God that there is 
a House of Lords.” 


Latest Kutelligence. 


Parliament was to be prorogued on the 18th Aug. ‘The Irish tithe bill was 
finally rejected in the House of Commons on 3d August, by the refusal of that 
House by a vote of 250 to 230, to take into consideration the amendments made 
to the bill by the Lords. The majority of ministers in the Commons, it wil! be 
seen, was very small, while in the Lords, it is largely against them. 

The amendments of the Commons to the amendments made by the peers in 
the tithe commutation till, were agreed to in the House of Lords on the Sth. 
The established church bill was read a third time and passed, on the same day 

Mr O’Connell stated, on the 2d of August, that he should not bring forward 
his motion for areform of the House of Lords, during the present session, but 
gave notice that it should be the first object of his attention at the next. 

In the Committee on the Stamp Dut.es Bill, the Lords, on the motion of Lord 
Lyndhors'’, struck out clauses Ll and 12, having reference to the registration 
ef the proprietors. Lord Melbourne stated that the rejection of these clauses 
would have the effect of causing the loss of the Bill. Jt was argued by Lord 
Lyndhurst that the clauses were not necessary to the Bill—that they bad nothing 
to do with money, but related merely to matters of policy and justice. The 
general belief was, that a new bill, without the clauses, willbe introduced im- 
mediately, to obviate the difficulty of privilege, which the Lords will of course 
pass. 

The House of Lords have also rejected the following bills :—'* The Chari- 
table Trusts Bill,” the * Roman Catholic Marriage Bill,” the * Brighton Rai! Road 
Bill’ and the“ Stafford Disfranchisement Bull.” ‘The last was opposed in the 
House by several Peers onthe liveral side of the Huuse, on the ground that it 
went to punish the innocent with the guilty. The Duke of Wellington used the 
same argument and pointed out the injustice of depriving a whule town of its 
dearest political nghts, because a portion of the electors had acted corruptly. 
He would not, he said, consent to such a principle, when so heavy a punishment 
was inflicted for (aking the bribe, and none imposed for giving it. So the bill 
was lost. 

A letter from Frankfort states that Mr. Rothschild made his will the day be- 
fore his death, from which itis said to appear that his private fortune amounts 
to about £4,000,000 sterling. ‘That tue place that Mr Rothscinid filled in 
London may not be left vacant, one of his brothers, Charles, called the Roths- 
child of Naples, will leave Franktort, where he has the post uf Consul of the 
King of the Two Sicilies, and w Il fix bis residence in England. ‘The body of 
Mr. Rothschild was brought to London. 

A gross assauit had been committed ty Mr. Grantley Berkeley, aided by 
his brother Craven Berkely, upon Fraser, the proprietor ut ‘* Fraser's Maga- 
zine.” The provocation was a uolice, in the Magazine, of Grantley Berkeley’s 
nove!, in which he was called a mean coward, and the fame of bis mother, Lady 
Berkley, was impeached in the coarsest terms. Fraser refused to give up 
the name of the author, and Berkely, horse-whipped bim. ‘The brothers were 
bound over to answer for the assault, and Dr. Maginn, the editor of the Maga- 
zine, and assistant-editur of the Standard newspaper, informed G. Berkeley that 
the offensive article was written by himself. A meeting ensued and three shots 
having been fired withuvut effect, Maginn was withdrawn from the ground by 
his friend, no explanation having been «asked or tendered. 


SPAIN. 

St. Sebastian —The following General Order has been issued by General 
Evans, in consequence of the partial dissatisfaction mentioned ainongst some 
of the troops under bis command : 

‘GENERAL ORDER 

“The Lieutenant-General regrets extremely to find that so considerable a 
number of the 6th regunent have yesterday shown a disposition to abandon their 
colours and comrades in face of the enemy, on the assertion that (heir agree- 
ment with the officers who enlisted them was for a limated period instead of to 
the 10th of next June, the date mentioned in the order of Council, when the 
service of the Legion in reality expires. It has hitherto been the bLuast of the 
British national character, that us soldiers undergo privations and hardships 
without murmuring or losing their discipline under such trials. And it gives 
him the highest satistactiou to find that with a comparatively small and discre- 
ditable exception, the Legion have nobly sustained in this respect the reputa 
tion of British troops. ‘Ihe legion have undoubtedly suffered severe privations 
and hardships since their arrivai ip the country, but hardships do not exist now, 
nor are they likely ever to occur again. ‘The Lieut. General directs that the 
men referred to belonging to the 6ch or Scotch Gienadiers, who passed the Board 
of officers yesterday, shail from to-morrow discontinue to do duty with their 
corps, and be struck off the strength of the Legion trom the same date. They 
wli be sent to England, when vessels are provided by the Spanish government. 
These men will be settied with in conformity to the orders of the 16th and 23d 
Instant, by which itis directed that the arrears of officers or men guing bome 
shall not be paid until those of the officers and men sull doing their duty have 
heen satisfied, as the Lieutenant-General considers this but due in common 
jestice to those who gallautly continue their service in the Legion. By com- 
mand. “OLIVER DE LACcY, Adj. Gen. 

It is affirmed that Gen. Evans of the British Legion bas died of the disease 
ef which he has been some time complaining. ‘This event it is feared will 
cause the break up of the Legion 

Spain is ina state of dreadful insurrection. The Queen's authority is every- 
where set at naught and the people have proclaimed at Cadiz, Malaga &c. the 
Censtiiusion of 1812. A letter from Touplif’s Reading Room says— 

Disturbances sti!i euntinue in Spain, and it seems now highly probable that 
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the existing government will be overthrown. The constitution of 1812 has 
been solemnly proclaimed at Cadiz, Seville and Badajoz, as well as at Malaga. 
In Seville, on the receipt of a despatch sent to the authorities by the civil 
government of Cadiz, they called together the superior officers of the National 
Guard, and made them acquainted with what had occurred at Cadiz, the procla- 
mation of the constitution of 1812. It was then agreed that all the corps in 
Seville should be drawn up, in order to ascertain the spirit they were animated 
with. The result was, that commissioners were appointed by them, who ex- 
pressed the following wishes as those of their constituents, viz :— 

Ist. That the ministers should be dismissed as well as General Cordova, anda 
commander-in-chief appointed, worthy the confidence of the nation. 

24. That a constituent Cortes be conveved, upun the principles laid down in 
the constitution of 1812 and 

3ily. That obedience no longer be paid to the existing government. 

As far as related to the two first articles, the civil governor had given way. 
And as to the third, the open rupture with the existing government, it was still 
under consideration. 

We gather from these papers that Madrid isin astate of revolution. The 
Revista, a Lisbon paper of August 9th says, that intelligence had been received 
that a revolution had taken place which caused considerable bloodshed, the 
result of which was the dismissal of Isturitz, and the appointment of Mendi- 
zabal as prime minister ; the Queen promising to give to Spain 4 constitution | 

This however is denied by the Lisbon Juurnal of the | 
says, ‘“‘ we regret to find that M. Mendizabal is not in office, and | 
on the contrary that the present ministr¥ are continuing their career of mischiel 
and anarchy, and have now declared Madrid in a state of siege.” 





—— 
GREAT FIRE AT QUEBEC. 

About noon on Saturday last, a fire broke out in the lower town of Quebec, 
which was burning when the mail left in the evening. ‘The only account of this 
disastrous fire which we have received, is contained in two editions of the Mer- | 
cury, the first published at 3 o'clock, and the second at half past 4 o'clock. 
From our knowledge of the location of the section of the town where the fire 
was raging, we are persuaded that the loss must be very great. It will be seen | 
that six vessels, with their cargoes, had been destroyed. Although the fire | 
broke out very near the river, yet, unfortunately, the tide was out, and the dis- | 
tance from the wharf to the water was probably not less than thirty feet. 

From the Quebec Mercury of Saturday. 

Three o'clock —Calamitous Fire —T his day at noon, a fire broke out in the 
upper floor of the store on the Queen’s wharf, occupied by Mr Vass, which 
speedily communicated to the stores of Mr. Buteau, and the bonding warehouse 
near the Cul-de-Sac, and to the dwelling house in front. The fire is still raging 
and has extended in the direction of St. Peter-street, as far as the house of Mr. 
Marrett, and along Rue Sous le Fort to Mr. Arnold’s new house, the inte rior of 
which is consumed. The wind is from the east, and blowing freshly, and the 
flakes are carried to a great distance ; there is no saying how far it may extend. 

The house at the corner of St. Peter’s-street and the Rue Sous le Fort has 
also taken—and a house in Champlain-street was set on fire by the burning 
shingles failing on the roof; bnt the flames did not extend. } 

The roofs of several bouses and buildings in the Upper Town have also been | 
set on fire by the burning shingles, but from the inhabitants being on the alert, 
the fire has been extinguished without doing much mischief. ‘The flakes are 
carried completely over the town, and fall thickly on the esplanade. 

The tide was unfortunately out when the fire commenced, and six large 
schooners, which were aground in the Cul-de-Sac, have been consumed with 
theircargoes. ‘The whole town is in confusion, and the streets thronged with 
carts removing property and goods. 

No estimate can be formed of the amount of property consumed, but the 
stores of Messrs Masson, Strang, Langevin & Co., and other stores on the 
wharves, are said to have been full of goods. 

Half past 4.—The flames have somewhat abated, and it is hoped that the ra- 
vages will not extend beyond their present limits. 

The flames subsided at six o’clock, and the Catholic church was saved, but 
with great difficulty. 





Married, by the Rev. John S, Stone, John B. Scudder, Esq. Princeton, N. J., to 
Miss Isabella Meldrum, daughter of Alex. Meldrum, Esq. Boston, in 

On the 15th inst, bv the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Marshal J, Bacon, Esq. of Michigan, 
to Belinda, daughter of David Graham, E q. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 73 a8 per cent. prem, 
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By various arrivals we are ia possession of English papers to the 10th ult. 

We stated in a postscript in a part of our edition last week, that in the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on the amendments made by the 
Lords to the Irish Church Bill, those amendments had been rejected by a 
vote of 259 to 230, leaving a majority against the Peers of 29. ‘The Bill is 
therefore lost, and the subject will not be again agitated for the present session. 

The Lords have dealt very summarily with the measures of the Commons 
By the last accounts, no less than four bills had been rejected, viz., the * Ro- 
man Catholic Marriage Bill,” the * Stafford Disfranchisement Bill,” the ** Brigh- 
ton Rail Road Bill,” and the “ Charitable Trusts Bill.” For some judicious 
remarks on these Bills, and their evil tendency, we refer our readers to an 


article from the London Times, copied into this day's paper. The good policy, | 


indeed, the necessity of these rejections is there made quite apparent. 

Many will be inclined to ask, why Lord John Russell and his colleagues per- 
sist in sending up Bills to the Lords which are certain of meeting with emas- 
culation or annihilation? ‘The secret is this. 
manner impotent, from the power and influence of the aristocratical branch of 
the legislature. Unable to cope with that body, either in eloquence or influence, 
the old scheme is resorted to of endeavouring to render it odious in the eyes of 
the people, hoping thereby, in the long run, to excite and stir up the populace, 
as was done in the case cf the Reform Bill. The Ministers then, it seems, press 
bills through the lower house which are sure to be rejected in the upper, and then 
a hue and cry is raised, and the masses are invoked to obtain by force what cannot 
be conceded constitutionally. Itisis in fact one of the plans of agitation con- 
cocted by Mr. O'Connell, and his friends the Ministers. The London Courier, one 
of the organs of the present Cabinet, has distinctly avowed that auch was the 
system of tactics in operation. We leave others to estimate the value and 
But all avails nothing, for it is abundantly apparent 
that the Ministry is losing ground, and the fall of the year may again witness 
their fall as a government. In proof of this we insert the following remarks 
from the Al/as, a decided Whig paper. ‘The true position of the Ministers will 
be there seen—not as stated by their enemies, but as set forth by their friends. 

* The result of the debate on the Irish Church Bill on Tuesday will be the 
postponement of the question for another session. ‘I'he House of Lords, there- 
fore, have gained their object; they have succeeded in sctting aside, for the 


patriotism of such a cuurse. 


present, the principal matter at issue between them and the Lower House, and | 


consequently, in avoiding the collision. Mr. O'Connell, however, has renewed 
his motion for a reform in the House of Lords, a motion which every body 
knows the House of Commons cannot entertain. Should be ever bring it 


forward—of which we have some doubts—the House will reject it upon a mere | 


question of form. 
The course which ministers have followed throughout in reference to the 


House of Lords has exposed them to severe animadversions froim that vivlent | 
party, which would urge the government to the precipitate adoption of extremi- | 


lies ; and we regret to pereeive indications of defection in certain quarters where 
ministers have hitherto received a cordial support. The position in which the 
administration has been placed by the decisions of the Upper House is certainly 
calcplated to provoke the discontent of the unthinking multitude, who, sensitive 
only to their disappointment, do not always pause to trace evils to their source, 
and as often recriminate upon their friends as upon their enemies. But it must 
be evident to every unbiassed observer of the proceedings of the session which | 
is now drawing to a close, that the delay of those measures which are so essen- | 
tial to the promotion of tranquillity and national confidence is tu be attributed to | 
the opponents of the government, and not to the government itself. Ministers | 
have not, upon any single occasion, turned aside from their duty. They have 
temperately and firmly fulhlled their pledges; if the power against which they 
have had to contend has neutralized their efforts, the people ought to know where 
to attach blame, and ought to act upon that knowledge.” 

Spain is in a state of general insurrection, and Gen. Evans is said to be dead. 
Poor unhappy country, made doubly so by the mad interposition of shallow 
politicians. 


We have inserted a sketch of the debate which took place in the House of 
Commons on the subject of Texas. The motion of Mr. Hoy, the Member for 
Southampton, to address the King on the subject was withdrawn, after ex- 
planations were given by Lord Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. The insurrection in that prevince, and ita anticipated annexation to the 











| ing strength and ambition of the United States of the North. 
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United States, were supposed to Le pregnant with danger; first, from the encreased 
territory it would give to the North American Union on the Gulf of Mesico, 
and secondly, from the facility it was assumed it would afford to slave trading. 
These fears are in a great measure unfounded ; but the alarm should not be as- 
cribed altogether to the ignorance of British politicians, for it is perfectly clear 
that Mr. Hoy, and those whu supported him, derived their opinions from the 
celebrated speech of the Hon. John Quincy Adams in Congress. The debate, 
however, ended exactly as we should have supposed, for we have always been 
convinced that in the present state of the case, Great Britain would not embroil 
herself with the United States. Lord Palmerston, it will be observed, stated 
distinctly, that no grounds at present existed to call forth any remonstrance from 
the Cabinet of St. James, and that fresh circumstances must arise before any 
step of the kind would be prudent. ‘To this effect we wrote some time ago, as 
will be seen from the subjoined extract from am editorial article in the Albion of 
the llth of June last. We re-print this passage, because the accuracy of our 
Opinion was then questioned by certain wiseacres. The value of their prognos- 
tications is now sufficiently apparent. 

“That Great Britain would witness the dismemberment of the Republic of 
Mexico with complacency, we doubt; for she, in common with the rest of 
Europe considers the Spanish-Moorish race a proper counterpoise to the grow- 
Still we question 
if the Revolution of Texas, and the annexation of that country to the United 
States, would be deemed of sufficient moment to evoke any remonstrance from 
the Court of St. James, much less to put in jeopardy the friendly relations that 
now exist between the two countries. Mexico, by the session of Texas, would 
not be essentially weakened, because she has never derived any resources from 
that province. Its acquisition, it is true, would add a few hundred miles of sea- 
board to the United States, but scarcely one good harbour; neither is it a point 
from which hostile expeditions of any moment could be set on foot in time of 
war against the British West India possessions, Why then, should England in- 


volve herself ia a quarrel with the United States on a question of so little real 
importance to herself? 


“* Great Britain then will not arm, complain orremonstrate against either the 
recognition of the independence, or the annexation of Texas to the American 
Union ; and she will, in all probability, consider the question of insufficient con- 
sequence to induce her to adopt any course other than that of following the ex- 
ample of the United States, whatever it may be.”—Albion, June 11th, 1836. 


The tale of the ‘‘ Merchant’s Clerk,” by the author of the celebrated papers 
‘* From the Diary of a Physician,” is finished in this day’s impression. 

In reply to those who accuse us of tardiness, in not finishing this thrilling nar- 
rative earlier, we beg to assure therm that we have resortedto no unnecessary 
delay. It is quite true that the conclusion of the tale has been in our possession 
‘ten or twelve days,” for we received the August number of Blackwood by the 
Hibernia, which arrived on the 5th inst. But our readers do not seem to be 
aware that our last paper contained one-half of the residue spoken of, amounting 
to nearly tive columns. We could undoubtedly have published the whole last 
Saturday ; but then we should have been under the necessity of omitting Par- 
liamentary intelligence and other miscellaneous matter, which constitutes the 
elements of a newspaper. As we were among the first to give publicity to the 
writings of the author in this country, and as he derived, in the first instance, 
his well deserved reputation here, mainly fron the Albion, it is not probable that 

| we would designedly neglect hiin now, or trifle with the patience of our readers, 
by unnecessary delay in publishing his productions. 

The name of the author, Mr. Warren, we announced to our readers four years 
ago. He was then a lawyer, residing in one of the Inns of Court in London, 

| and the brother of our informant was then employed to assist him in transmit- 
| ting his MSS. to Edinburgh, arid rendering him other assistance to enable hin 
to keep up his incognita, which the author was then anxieus to preserve. 





The Second annual Regatta will take place on Monday next, off the Battery. 
Should the weather prove favourable, a large company wil! doubtless attend, 
and the scene be a very brilliant one. As the Association consists of a number of 
spirited and very respectable young gentlemen, and as all athletic exercises tend 
to the development of the mental as well as physical energies, this enterprize 
deserves the applause and protection of the community at large. 

Mr. Forrest took his farewell benefit on Thursday, in Othello, prior to his de- 
parture for Covent Garden. It was a most gratifying scene. 

Both Opera and Ballet, last night, at the Park, were decidedly successful. 

The article entitled ‘* Our Actors,” in the preceding page, is from the Metro- 
politan, and not from the New Monthiy, as some of the papers have stated 

Messrs. Carey and Hart have sent us another beautiful annual for the ensuing 
season ** T'he Violet,” which, like ** The Gift,” is edited by Miss Leslie. We 
shall speak further of both these volumes next week, 
| Mr. McDonald Clarke has published a volume of his Poems with a capital 

likeness of himself. ‘The work is fromthe press of J. W. Bell, 17 Ann street, 

and is beautifully got up. Of the poetic merits of the volume, we must speak 
| hereafter 
| The Harpers have published the ** Merchant’s Clerk,’ and several other tales 
by the same author, in a duodecimo vol. of 340 pages. 








DEATH OF COL. BURR. 
Died on Wednesnay last, after a protracted illness, on Staten Island, in the 
Bist year of his age, Col. Aaron Burr. His bas been an eventful life. He 
was born at Newark, in the state of New Jersey, on the Gth of february, 1756. 
When only ninteen years of age, he joined General Arnold as a volunteer. and 
marched with him from Newburyport, through the wilderness, to C)iaudiere 
Pond, From thence he proceeded to notify Gen. Montgomery of the approach 
of this reinforcement. In the assault on Quebec, on the 31st December, 1775, 
he was one of the Aid-de-Camps of that gallant officer, and was by his side 
| when he fell, mortally wounded. After the repulse of the Americans, Major 
Barr, having acquired great reputation for intrepidity and talent, at the re- 
| quest of Gen. Foster, remained witn the army, and acted as Brigade Major, 
until May, 1776. 
| In the mouth of May he proceeded to the city of New York, and by the in- 
| vitation of Gen Washington, entered bis military family Here he soon became 
dissatisfied ; but on the recommendation of Governor Hancock, consented to 
accept the appolutment of Aid-de-Camp to Major Gen, Putnam then in command 
in the city. At the battle of Long Island, Putnam commanded, and Burr was 
his Aid. 
| When the Amer can army retreated from New York, Burr by his intrepidity, 
rescued from certain captur+ the brigade of Gen. Silliman, which was Jeft in 
| charze of Gen. Knox. In June, 1777, he was appointed Lieut. Col. of Mal- 
colin’s regiment, which regiment he commanded for avout two years, without 
| permitting corporal punishment to be inflicted in a single instance. During that 
period, his reputatiun as a scientific, gallant and vigilant officer was greatly in- 
creased. 

On the 28th June, 1778, in the battle of Monmouth, be commanded his own 
| and a part of another regiment, in the division of Lord Sterling. His sufferings, 
| from fatigue, on that day, greatly impaired his health, and ultimately compelied 
| him to retire from the army, at the close of 1779. ; 





| Immediately after quitting the army, bo commenced the study of Jaw, with 
| Willian Paterson, Esq subsequently a distinguished Judge of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States. Between these gentlemen a warm and ardent 
In 1730 be left Judge Patterson’s office, and entered that 
of Thomas Smith, Esq. brother of the Hon. Wm. Smith, King’s Attorney 
for the state of New York. In the autumn of 1781 he removed to Albany 


| fr.endship subsisted. 


|and was admitted to practice as Attorney and Counsellor of the Supreme 


Court. 

On the 2d of July, 1782, then twenty-six years of age, he was married to Mrs. 
Prevoost of the British army. In 1784, 
he was elected, by the city of New York, a member of the state legislature. 
In 1790 he was appointed by Gen. George Clinton, Attorney General of the state. 
In 1791 he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, but after taking time to 
deliberate, refused to accept. In 1792 he was elected a senator of the United 
States. He was several times after this period a inember of the state legislature, 
and president of the convention which revised the constitution. In 1801 he was 
elected Vice President of the United States. 

From this time, to nearly its close, his life has been one of great and abiding 
interest. He who writes his history has a delicate task to perform. Its writer 
But the 
American people have a right, now that he sleeps the sleep of death, to some 
account of the ever varying and chequered scenes through which he has passed, 


so far as he has left the means, and they are said te be ample.—Courier & 
Enquirer. 














" PPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The college will re-open afier the summer 
vacation, on Thursday the o. of this month, 


igne Jos. H, Harris, D.D. Principal. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Sept. 1, 1636. [Sept. 17-3t.] 
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MISS LANDON’S NEW WORK. 


Traits and Trials of Early Life. By L. E.L., author of the ‘ Improvisa- | 


trice,” &c. 12mo. pp. 312. London, 1836. Colburn. 

If it be not a very graceful, it must, at any rate, be allowed to be a great 
image, to compare a young lady to the giant of the forest; and, therefore, at 
the risk of invading the refined, we venture to offer the grand compliment to 
our favourite L. E. L. The sagacious animal] to which we have alluded, pos- 
sesses strength to bear warrior towers into the battle-field, and delicacy to play 
with the most minute objects. His wild rush through the crashing forest is tre- 
mendous; his gentleness such that a child may safely sport with his gigantic 
powers. So with our fair author. Read her song of chivalry and romance, and 
no elephant in the storm of war carries you more terribly along: turn to her 
lighter lute, and the slightest thing is poised with a beauty and elegance which 
force you to notice, with pleasure, what was unobserved before. Peruse her 
vivid delineations of the fiercer passions, and the wrongs and ills of life, and the 
uptorn and rended forest is but a feeble impression : take up this little volume of 
Traits and Trials of Early Life, and all the gentleness and pity of childhood are 
revived and stirred in yeur breast. May we not, then, aptly enough, compare 4 
young lady toa prodigious brute? 

The contents are seven stories, all touching, picturesque, delightful. and in- 
structive. Some of them have already appeared in periodical works ; others 
are new and worthy of the most admired of those which are partially known. 


Of the whole we prefer the last, ‘The History of a Child ;” and we are sure | 


that our illustrations of the book will uot less interest the public, if we select | 
them from a narration which we can hardly be mistaken in fancying pre- | 
sents areal transcript of a portion of the very early years of this gifted and 
distinguished writer. Every matter connected with one so endowed with 
genius, must be viewed as physiologically curious; and we revert with par- 
ticularregard to the recollections of the childhood of L. E. L. They begin | 
thus :— 

‘* How well I remember it, that single and lonely laurel-tree! it was my friend, | 
my contidant. How often have I sat rocking on the une long, pendant branch, 
which drooped even to the long grass below! I can remember the strange plea- 
sure I took in seeing my tears fall on the bright shining leaves; often while ob- | 
serving them have I forgotten the grief that led to their falling. Iwas not a | 
pretty child, and both shy and sensiteve ; I was silent, and therefore not amusing 
No one loved me but an old nurse—why she should have been fond of me I 





know not, for I gave her much trouble; night after night has she wakened with | 
my crying—but she only wakened to soothe me. She was far advanced in | 
years, but was still strikingly handsome. Her face, with its bold Roman pro- 
file, its large black eyes, is still befure me as I used to see it bending over my 
crib, and singing, or rather croningme to sleep with the old ballad of + Barbara | 
Allen.’ Never will the most finished music, that ever brought the air and per- 
fume of an Italian summer upon its melody—never will 1t be sweet in my ears | 
as that untaught and monotonous tone: my first real sorrow was her departure ; 


life has been to me unhappy enough, but never has it known a deeper desolation 
than that first parting.” 


} 
| 


| 
She is married, and departs, having concealed the affair from her infant | 
charge, whose feeling the bitterness, for the first time, of being deceived, is finely 
told. However, she arose secretly in the morning appointed for the nurse going, 
and ran along the avenue to the roadsiie. | 

* For a moment,” she tells, * I almost forgot the purpose that had brought me 
there at such an hour: the mists were rising from the park. rolling away like | 
waves of some silvery sea, such as [ ever after fancied the seas in fairy tales to | 
be. The clouds were warming into deeper crimson every moment, till the 
smallest leaf on the chestnut-trees seemed distinct on that bright red sky. How 
beautifully it was reflected on the lake! and vet it was almost terrible—it seem- | 
ed to me filled with flame. How huge and dark, too, rose our two cedars; what | 
a distance did their shadows spread before them! but I then turned to what | 
was brightest. I was delighted to see the dew-drops on the pointed speargrass, | 
and the down balls shining with moisture; it is a common superstition in our | 
} 


part of the countyy that, wish and blow away the gossamer round, if it goes at 
one breath your wish will be granted. I caught one eagerly—I blew it with all 
my strength—alas! only a little of the shining down was displaced ; I could 
scarcely see the remainder for tears; at that moment I heard the horn of the 
coach. 1 wonder now that [ could distinguish it at such a distance: I stopped 
my ears uot to hear it again; and the moment after, held my breath to listen. 
At last I caught sight of the coach in a winding of the road; how glad I feit to 
think that there was still the hill between us! I had never before seen it coming, | 
though I had often watched it drive past on a suinmer evening: I saw it pass 

rapidly through the windings of the green hedges, till it began slowly to ascend 
the hill. Here my attention was drawn from it, by the sight of my nurse and 
one of her fellow servants hurrying up the avenue ; years—years have past since } 
then, but even now the pang of that moment is cold at my beart. I was stand- | 
ing with my arm round the slender stem of one of the young trees. I leaned | 
my face upon it; but I saw my nurse come along, as distinctly as if I had watch- 
ed her. The coach stopped at the gate, the coachman gave a loud and hasty | 
ring, my nurse hurried by without seeing me—another moment, and I felt that | 
she was lost to me forever. I sprang forward, I flung my arms around her, I 

clung to her with the momentary strength of despair; I implored her to take 

me with her; I said I would work, beg for her, any thing, if she would jet me 

go and be herown child. At first she kissed and coaxed me to loose her, but at | 
last the coachman became impatient of waiting: in the fear of the stage going 

without her, harassed, too, by all the perplexities which I have since learned be- | 
long to all departures; she exclaimed, in the momentary peevishness of not | 
being able to unclasp my arms,—‘ What a tiresome child itis! I shall have the | 
coach go without me.’ My arms relaxed their tender and passionate clasp; I 

stood at her side pale, for I felt the colour go from my cheek back upon my | 
heart; my eyes drank back their tears, [ feit then what I never felt befure—the | 
perfect self-control of strong excitement, and [ bade her civilly good morning. 
I walked slowly away from the gate without looking back to see her get into the | 
coach; but, hearing the horn echo on the air, I ran to a point of rising ground, | 
I caught the last sight of the horses, and flung myself down on the grass; the | 
words, ‘ bow tiresome the child is!’ ringing in my ears, as if another person at 
my side delighted to repeat them in every possible way. To know yourself less 

beloved than you love isa dreadful feeling—alas, how often has the remembrance 

of that bitter hour come back again by soine following hour too sadly like the one | 
that went before—How olten have I since exclaimed, ‘1 am not beloved as I 

love !’” | 

How true this is! How little do the generality of people know or think of 
the feelings of children; and how soon their minds are susceptible not only of | 
vivid but lasting impressions. A severe cold is brought on by the event de- 
scribed ; and another sweet episode follows. 

“ My cough brought also what was the severest of punishments—it kept me 
within doors, it prevented my daily visit to the old laurel, where I used to share 
my luncheon with a favourite old pointer of my father’s. One day, while I was 
sitting by the window, forced, alas, to be shut, I heard a whining at the door. I 
opened it, and in bounded the dog, overwhelming me with its caresses. Its 
large bright brown eyes were fixed upon me with all the depth of human af- 
fection. It was a delicious sensatiun to think that any thing in the world had 
missed me. Clio was a beautiful creature, with a coat of glossy blackness, , 
only broken by afew spots of tan. I have since heard a lovely head of hair | 
compared to the ‘down of darkness’ and to the raven’s wing; but the highest 
compliment that ever passes through my mind is to liken it to the dark silkiness 
of my darling Clio. The weather being very dry, no dirt could be brought into | 
the house, and the visits of the intruder were a permitted pleasure. Another 
source of enjoyment, tov, opened upon me. I began to read the book that my 
nurse had given me: at first the very sight of it was insupportably painful; but 
one long weary morning, when the severity of illness had sofiened into that | 

languor which needs some quiet amusement, I opened its pages. It was an | 
epoch in my life, it is an epoch in every child’s life—the first reading of | 
‘Robinson Crusoe.” What entire possession it took of my imagination ! 

Henceforth one half of my time was past on that lovely and lonely island. The | 
oaly thing that I could not understand were Robinson Crusoe’s lamentations over 
his solitude, to me the most unreasonable thing in the world. How litle did I | 


| 





share bis joy when the English vessel came, and bore him once more over the | woo, it was either reeking with gore, or reeling under potations of the vine. | !St, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. 


sea to his native England! [t was a long time before I had any wish to read | 
the rest. Four weeks after reading that book, I lived as if ina dream—indeed, I 
rarely dreamed of any thing else at night: I went to sleep, with the cave, its | 
parrots and goats, floating before my closed eyes; I wakened in some rapid | 
flight from the savages landing in their canoes. The e!ms in our own hedges 
were not more familiar than the prickly shrubs which formed his palisade, and 
the grapes whose drooping branches made fertile the wild savannahs. When at 
length allowed to go into the open air, my enjoyment was tenfold. We lived in 
alarge, old, and somewhat dilapidated place; only part of the grounds were 
kept up in their original high order. I used to wander in the almost deserted 
shrubberies, where the flowers grew in all the luxuriance of neglect over the 
walks, and the shrubs, become trees, drooped to the very ground, the boughs 
heavy with bloom and leaves. In the very heart of one of these was a large 
deep pond, almost black with the depth of shadow: one bank only was sunny ; 
it had been turf, but one flower after another had taken possession of a situation 
so favourable. The rhododendron spread its fragile blossom of the softest 
lilac, beside the golden glories af she Constantinople rose; a variety, too, of 
our English rose had taken root and flourished there. There was the damask, 
with all its York and Lancaster associations; the white, cold as snow: the 
little red Ayrshire darling ; and last, but not least, for it gtew with a apend- 
thrift’s prodigality, the Chinese rose—a delicate, frail Stranger, yet the last to 
shed beauty on even our dark November, Below, the pond was covered with 


| alighted, with subsided pinions, beside the lovely daughters of Eve. 





Che Albion. 
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| water-lilies, with the large green leaves that support the loveliest of ivory boats, the desolating march of man, who spreads his blackening thunder upon her tran- 


| fit for the fairy queen and her summer court. But these were not the attrac- 


tions of that solitary pond in my eyes. Its charm was a little island which | 
seemed to float upon the dark water; one side of the pond was covered with | 


| quillity. She would 


“Walk in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless Jands and starry skies” 


ancient willow-trees, whuse long pendant branches drooped for ever over the | if left to her own innocence. Why drag such lovely flowers from the tender 


same mournful mirror. One of these trees, by some natural caprice, shot out 


the little island—at least so near, that a rapid spring enabled me to gain it. 
There was only one tree on this miniature island—a curiously shaped but huge 


my playtime, I was there— 
‘Monarch of all I surveyed, 
My right there was none to dispute.’ 





heroine's father introduces another charming anecdote, which we tnust, notwith- 


of the * Arabian Nights,”—and give the fatal catastrophe of poor Clio —** One 


, morning, before the period of leaving the school-room, [ heard the reportof a 


gun. In spite of the intricate path of rivers and boundaries | was then tracing, 
it still occurred to me to wonder what could lead to a gun's being fired at that 
time of year. Alas! I learned only too soun. On going to the acacia, I was 
surprised not to find my usual companion waiting 
till I had Clio’s soft brown eyes watching me, was impossible. I set off in 
search of the truant—perhaps she had been fastended up. I found my way to 
the stable, and tothe dead body of my favourite. She had been bitten by an 
adder, and they had been obliged to shoot her. It was oneof those shocking 
spectacles which remain with you for life. Even now my dreains are haunted 
with the sight. I believe at first that horror predominated over regret. I cou'd 
not cry, | stood pale and trembling beside the mangled remains of what I had 
loved so dearly. I prevailed on one of the servants to bury it near my acacia- 


As to reading in any comfort | 


| stem, and wear their fragrant beauty for an hour in proud triumph, then dash 
direct from the bank a huge, straight bough, that formed a complete bridge to | 


them heartless!ly aside to wither for ever!’ How much has woman suffered 


| through trusting to the boasted love of man? how many young hearts has he 
| broken? and hopes innumerable, eternally blighted? what aching heads and 
yew-tree; it quite rivalled the laurel that used to be my favourite haunt. I | throbbing brows, and tearful eyes has he left upon lonely pillows, to weep away 
would remain hidden in the deep shadows of that gloomy tree, for the whole of | their sweet lives in torture, then rest unremembered in the grave. 


Clio was an excellent representation of * Man Friday ; and her fidelity to the 


, Standing, leave to the reader of tie book,—as alsv the effect of the first reading 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


tree. For days afterwards I did nothing but sub on that grave. How desolate | 


the mornings seemed—how the presence of one real sorrow shook to its very 


foundations my fairy land! J started from even a moment's forgetfulness, as a | = 


wrong to the memory of my beloved companion. At length I began to take an, 
interest in decorating the grave, and planted first one flower and then another. 
I was not very successful in my gardening attempts, till at length Lucy came to 


| my assistance. Lucy was the grandaughter of an old blind woman who lived 


near—an aged retainer of some great family, whose small pension had long 
outlasted the original donors. [ have seen many beautiful faces since, 


but nothing that rises to my memory to be compared with Lucy’s childish | [nstru 


but exceeding loveliness. She was delicately fair, though constant ex- 
posure to the sun had touched the hitle hands and the sweet face with 
soft brown, through which came the most transparent colour that ever 
caught its red froim the rose, or its chingefulness from the rainbow’ Her 
hair was of that pale yet rich gold so rarely seen: with the sunshine upon 
i', it was positively radiant—it shone as the wind lifted some of the long soft 
curls It was a species of beauty too frail, too delicate ; and the large blue 
eyes had that clear sky-like azure, that violet-shadow round the orbs, which 


| mark a hereditary tendency to decline. She was in the habit of coming into 
| our gardens to gather roses for distillation. Accustomed, from her cradle, to | attend daily in the Junior as well as Semor department, 


strangers and exertion, making friends by a manner whose sweetness was as 
natural as the smile to her face, Lucy was not the least shy ; if she had been 
we should never have become acquainted. But when she frankly offered her 
services to assist in ornamenting the little plot of ground on which my shrubs 
were drooping, and round which my flowers always made a point of dying: they 
were accepted on my part with equal surprise and gratitude. Under her more 
judicious management, the ground was soon covered with leaf and bloom and 
every blossom that put forth was a new link in our intimacy. 

The old blind grandmother is painted with equal truth and tenderness ; but 
we must quote the end.—** Oue of Lucy’s occupations was to gather wild straw- 
berries in a wood at some distance, and nothing could exceed the natural taste 
with which she used to arrange the bright scarlet fruit amid the vine-leaves she 
fetched from our garden. 
tremendous shower, and wet through. The sudden chill struck to a constitution 


naturally delicate, and in four and twenty hours Lucy was no more. I went to | 


see her, unconscious of what had happened. ‘The house was shut up; I felt, 
for the first time in my life, that vague presentiment of evil which ts its certain 
forerunner; I thought only of the aged woman, and entered hastily yet steal- 
thily in. Noone was to be seen in the front room, and I found my way to the 
one at the back. There were no shutters to the window, and the light streamed 
through the thin white curtain; it fell on the face of the dead. Beside, sat the 


| 


| 


| 


Happy indeed are they 
‘*Who never told their love, 
But let concealment like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on their damask cheek,” 
whe have pined in thought, still living upon a dreamy hope, and never awaker.- 
ing to the frightful realities of disappoiutment and despair; who have reared a 
standard for the perfection of man in their imagination, and never lived to see 


| him measured by it; who have fancied that his heart was all love like their own, 


and never endured his chilling neglect. 
** The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit sigh‘d till woman smiled.” 

Alas! how often does man smile now, when woman sighs. He who first 
said that woman’s tears were like the crocodile’s, shed that she might destroy, 
libelled the sex. Woman only weeps when the sorrow of her heart is fall to 
overflowing. Ohthat her tears could rain a deluge to destroy all those who be- 
lieve her artful. Her very faults have a charin ;—and the poet— 

* Raptured he quits each dying sage, 
Oh Woman! for thy lovelier page ; 

Sweet book! unlike the books of art 
Whose errors are thy fairest part, 

In whom, the dear errata column 

Is the best page in all the volume.” 





RITING DESKS AND DRESSING CASES.—The attention of ladies 
and gentlemen ts respectfully solicited to an inspection of a new and superior 
assortment of Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, and Ladies Work Boxes. combining 
real variety of styles, plain, and elegantly ornamented, at the store of Y 
Sept 3.—31] A. B. STRANGE, 334 Broadway, corner Anthony st. 


[SS STERLING has removed from Mercer street to No. 500 Houston, be- 
tween Wooster and Laurens streets, where she purposes continuing to give 
ction on the Piano Forte at her house, and at the residence of her pupils, 
| Sept 3—tf.] 

LASSICAL AND MERCANTILE SCHOOL, corner of Prince and Mer- 

cer streets.—Mr. Chamberlain having, during the vacation, made important 
improvements in his rooms, and secured the services of experienced teachers in the 
Junior and French departments, will re-oven his School on the Ist of Sept. under 
arrangements more favourable than any he has hitherto been able to make. Mr. 
Davis, who wil. have charge of the Junior department, has conducted the Prepara- 
tory department of Mr. Adams’s School, recently relinquished in Murray street, for 








| nearly seven years. His talents as a teacher are highly esteemed by those who have 
| had children under his instruction. The teachers of French and Penmanship will 


| 


| 


grandmother, looking the corpse which she became in the course of that night. | 


She never spoke aftershe felt her child’s hand grow cold and stiff in her own 
‘There she lay, that beloved and beautiful girl, her bright hair shining around her, 
and her face so pale, but with such strange sweetness. | bent down to kiss her, 
but the touch was death. But why should I go on? I had lost my gentile com- 
panion for ever. I have told the history of my childhood, which images forth 
our after life. Even such has been mine—it has but repeated what it learned 
from the tirst—sorrow, beauty, love, and death.” 

Need we add a word in praise of this very charming book? Chiefly addressed 
to the younger class, in the most affecting tone of moral inculcation, the oldest 
willread it with pleasure, and perhaps be taught much which may guide and 
serve them in their intercourse with the succeeding generation. For the latter 
it will always be a delicious treat. 


—>—. 
MORE WORDS ABOUT WOMAN. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 

Never did knight enter the lists at joust or tourney, to shiver a lance, or win 
a prize, under the bright glance of his ladye-love, with a lighter heart, or a fuller 
flush of anticipated victory, than I again resume my pen, to prove fair woman's 
superiority over man. | 

* The child’s the father of the man,” sings Wordsworth, and the budding 
tyranny of boyhood vouches for the fact. The fair-haired girl is content with | 
her little doll, smoothing the pillow in its tiny cradle, and fancying a mother’s | 


| care; while the boy is a-field, robbing the poor bird of its young. He brings | 


them home, and, perhaps for a day, their chirping may arrest his attention; he 
then grows weary, and the fair-haired girl becomes their step-mother and nurse. 
She takes them up stairs, has them placed by her little cot, and in the dark 
night she arises to feed them. If one dies, she sheds tears for its loss—she 
puts it in her bosom, deeming that so innocent a nest will restore it to life ; nay, 
she digs it a grave, and plants flowers over it, and great is her grief when she 
finds that her brother has disiuterred it for the cat. 

The youth is at the door, waging war among the poultry with his bow and 
arrow, or with his wooden sword enacting the part of Napoleon among his play- 
mates; while the little sister is watering her flowers, or sitting at her mother’s 
feet, with tearful eyes, listening to the tale of the “ Babes in the Wood,” or 
some such pathetic ballad. She is busiec in laying down crums for the poor 
robin to eat; while he, at a little distance, is preparing his brick trap to catch 
the unsuspecting warbler. When it rains, he amuses himself by destroying the 
flies that hum in the window-pane; while she watches the silver drops, and 
thinks of the tears fallen from angel’s eyes. So in childhood are the seeds of 
tender emotion sown; the woman is in possession of the breast, the tender 
plants of pity, and love, and hope, and sorrow, and fear—flowers that spring up 
in a future day, and make her still the beloved Eden—the garden of which gods 





The pupils have the privi- 
lege of preparing the lessons, usually learned at home, under the personal attention 
ot the teachers. For further particulars apply at the school rooms. 

[Sept 3—2t*] 








EORGE OATES, Piano Forte and Music Store, No. 210 Chesnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, offer fur sale an excellent assortment of Piano Fertes, of superior 
quality, as to touch, tone, durability and finish, manufactured by Messrs J, Chicker- 
ing & Co. Boston; Dubois & Bacon; Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, New 
York, and other first rate makers, which, on examination, will be found to compare, 
in ell the above essentials, with any Instruments in the country. They will be war- 
ranted, and sold at the most reasonable prices; those purchased by persons residing 
in the city will be kept in tune twelve months free of charge. 
A handsome assortment of Guitars, at various prices, 
George Oates’ Catalogue of Printed Music will embrace all the popular Songs, 
Duets, and Glees, with Music for the Piano Forte, Guitar, and Operatic Music gene- 


Returning over the common, she was caught in a | rally. Allthe new musical publ cations received as soon as issued. Music bound 


inthe best manner. Guitar and Violin Strings, 
he above is also the office of The New York Albion, Courrier des Etats-Unis, 
Petit Courrier des Dames, La France Litteraire, North American Review, Carey’s 
Library, and the leading literary periodicals. ‘ 
*,* Geo. Oates begs to say to his numerous friends in the South and West, that 
any orders they may forward him, wiil be faithfully and promptly executed, 
[Sept. 3—tf.] 
NEW-YOKK AND LONDON PACKETS ' 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 


New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
l7th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 





Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
Jew=- York |\London, Porlismouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. 1, Sept.l7,  Sept20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, — [= oF. we 
Westminster, ‘George Moore, “*. 3, |June 17, June20, 
St. James, Wm.S. Sebor, Sept. 1, ~~ oF July |, 
Mediator, |H.L.Champlin, - July 7, > 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin “* », i? “. @; 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, | Ort. 1, | " 2. sk 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, > |Aug. 7, . 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, “20, | 47, 99 
President, J.M.Chadwick Nov. 1, * 27, Sept.l, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, | =. i Sept. 7, o'1 


These ships are all of the fisstclass,about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 


, by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 


Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 


| tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 


ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed the refor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters, | Daysof Sailing from| Days o Sailing from 
New York. aiverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May I, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16 
oscoe, Delano, ~ > ey a? oO, Oe 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. i, 
Sheffield, Allen, “se * 0, 305 * §,.& » = & 
Europe, |Marshall, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, * 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, ~ Uh Oe oe ©? oe 
Columbus, |\Cobb, “i * @ * 


April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
United States, \Holdrege, “24, “ 28, * 24) * 8, uf 8, ug? 
South America, “ 16, * 16, * 16 


/Waterman, |Mar. ie July 1, Nov. |, 
} 7) ~ “ ~ 7 8 








Napoleon, Smith, ‘ i) 24, * aa og? 
“ngland, | Waite, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,|May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, | ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 24) * 8, % g & g. 
Orpheus, |Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,} ** 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Independence, |Nye, =o “ & © 62°" t, @ 36, 9 OG, 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, 16, “* 16, ** 16JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “se, * 3% 362 ¢ - = § 


Consizgnees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 


These ships are all of the firstclass.commanced by men of character and expe- 


; | rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
have been enamoured, when they left their atarry mansions like a dove, and ' : : : 


We read not of the star-eyed Seraphim falling in love with the sons of men, 
and leaving their amaranthine beds by the streams of heaven, and descending 
upon earth to woo. Oh, no! if they had come down, it would have been to 
have sought companions and sisters ameng the early daughters of the world, and 
not lovers amid the men. Even those angels who came descended in pity ; they | 
left their golden harps unstrung, and their silver trumpets unblown, for 
man had turned brute. There was nothing lovable save woman, and none were 
found worthy to woo her but the denizens of heaven Ambition, and the | 
sword, and the cursed grape, had rendered them monsters, and, if they came to | 


Then the sons of heaven forsook the golden battlements of Zion, and dared to 


| incur the anger of the Omnipotent for woman. Pity may yet again withdraw 


the cloudy curtaining of the sky, and send down gentle companions, beings 
worthy of her love, which far outweighs the fine gold of Ophir. 

Sweet, uncomplaining woman, she leaves her home and her friends, and be- 
comes a wife; the scenes that are imprinted upon her memory are forsaken, and | 
she puts all her trust and hope of future happiness upon a man. She sheds a 
few natural tears when crossing the threshold, and like a tender lily drooping up- } 
on her husband’s bosom she is borne away. She recks not then that he whose 
voice is soft and penetrating, sinking into the very heaviness of her heart, will | 
ere long leave her for the noisy chase, the tavern-dinner, and the midnight re- 
vel. What hours wil! she sit alone without a murmur, looking love into the | 
face of her first-born. But see ber face lightens with joy, he hascome. No! | 
he enters not, there is a confused noise in the passage, a mixture of many voi- | 
ces, they have borne him drunk to bed. The bottle has a greater charm for him 
than the prattle of his baby, or the angelic features of his wife; a face, per- 
haps, and a mind, for which monarchs would resign realms to call their own. 

Oh, woman! thou art lovely in thy sorrow; how my heart has ached to see 
thee smile, when peace has been far from thee. Man, alas! is the darkening 
cloud that too often dims the sun of her beauty. The clear blue serenity of the 
morning of her youth would expand to a full unclouded day, and sink down into 








a twilight of repose, amid the rosy hues of her own brightness, were it not for 


; kind. ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
| of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 


Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Shetheld, United Sta‘es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Having made a new arrangement forthe 


sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the fol- 
lowing order, viz :-— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from » Days of Sailing from 
| New-York, avre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb.16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, June!6, “* 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
Utica, Depeyster, \Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson, Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘* 24, _“* 16, July 8, “* 8, May 1, ** 16, 


Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. 
Charlemagne, 
Francois Ist, 


, \Feb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Richardsonj |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16, Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
J.Casttofl. | “16, April 8, 24)Feb. 1, 16, 8, 


Normandie, W.W.Peil,| ‘* 24, “* 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, Junel, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, \Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, * 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 


Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ou ee 6,  24iMer. 1, “* 6, * 8, 
, 





Poland, Anthony, : “16, Sept. 8, “* 8, July 1, “* 16, 
France, C. Funk, (April 1, Aug. i, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, 'Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subsetbers at New York, will - forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 
waned 7’ C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. _ 
JOHN I, BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
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